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cs 
Helping the Underdog 
- An Editorial 
=SHE NRA has given the biggest boost to Ameri- _ the social trouble in the world today. For one thing, 
can labor organization it has had in years, and their work is heavy, monotonous, fatiguing, and often 
has set everybody to thinking more deeply about hazardous (think of miners or structural steel men). 
the position of the workers in our social struc- Fortunately hours of labor are being drastically re- 
ture. duced nowadays through the compulsion of economic 
Why should any one support labor? Why, in facts. But until very recently they have been oppres- 
rst particular, should high school students study and __ sively long. 
discuss labor problems, and look with sympathy on Further, every hardship the workers undergo is 
8 the aspirations of working people for a more com-_ intensified or created by the low level of their income. 
fortable, more secure, and more self-governed life? The distribution of wealth and income in this country 
Many young people of the more well-to-do classes is unbelievably one-sided. Out of 37,000,000-odd 
‘ probably feel no compelling reason for doing so. individual persons with incomes in the U.S. in 1918 
5 They are apt to think that poor people are dirty, (figures of National Bureau of Economic Research), 
rough, shiftless, and unpleasant to deal with. 32,000,000 received less than $2000 a year; of these 
7 There are several good reasons why this is a 15,000,000 earned less than $1000 a year, while 
8 thoughtless and _ shortsighted 14,000,000 families had in- 
attitude. The nation has an comes below the “minimum sub- 
, obligation to redeem our old sistence” level ($1500 a year). 
11 and fundamental American In the decade 1919-1929, some 
promise of equality of oppor- improvement was _ registered, 
12 tunity. Children of working- but the depression years of 
class parents are definitely 1929-33 wrought complete 
” handicapped in securing a sec- havoc among workers’ stand- 
ondary or a higher education. ards of living. Every. daily 
Not because there is any con- newspaper is full of occur- 
14 scious discrimination against rences which make real to us 
16 them—the public schools and the human wreckage produced 
state universities are free, on by such incomes, or lack of in- 
17 the whole. But working people comes, as these. Read such 
19 cannot support their children recent books as I Went to Pit 
indefinitely at the non-produc- College by Lauren Gilfillan, or 
20 tive occupation of attending Catherine Brody’s Nobody 
i school. Even if schooling were Starves, if you have not yet 
everywhere free and adequate, learned that life for the great 
in it costs money to supply food, majority of American people is 
clothing, and incidentals for __Fitspatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 0 Ordeal of wretchedness. Few 
i growing young people. By the boys and girls of the middle 
98 age of 14, and often before they reach the eighth classes, however, have not been touched by the dread 
grade, working-class children must begin to con- of poverty in the past four years. If for no other 
tribute to the family income. The percentage of them reason, we should sympathize with labor because 
who get a high school education is obviously lower those of us who have escaped destitution have done 
than of the sons and daughters of merchants, manu- so by the mere accident of good luck. 
24 facturers, or professional people. Nevertheless, many Finally, we should help laboring people because, 
25 do struggle on against these handicaps. in Lincoln’s phrase, “God made so many of them.” 
~ The second reason is that the life of working people Working people and farmers (who should have much 
o” is hard and full of suffering. It may not be possible in common) constitute more than four-fifths of any 
28 to prove this to somebody who has never known a modern population. Sheer numbers deserve to count 
29 moment of privation or who lacks the imagination heavily in the scale of human welfare. And these 


30 


to enter into the intimate lives of others. But it is 
nonetheless true, and it is at the root of almost all 


vast masses have become in the last century increas- 
(Concluded on page 5) 













































HAD engaged him by the year. 

Twice a week he came and went 

through his whole repertoire, and 

lately, out of sympathy for me, he 

would play the Miserere of the T'rova- 

tore, which was his show piece, twice 

over. He stood there in the middle of 

the street looking steadfastly up at 

my windows while he played, and 

when he had finished he would take 

off his hat with an “Addio, Sigior!” 

It is well known that the barrel- 

organ, like the violin, gets a fuller 

and more sympathetic tone the older 

it is. The old artist had an excellent 

instrument, not of the modern noisy 

type which imitates a whole orchestra 

with flutes and bells and beats of 

drums, but a melancholy old-fashioned 

barrel-organ which knew how to lend 

a dreamy mystery to the gayest alle- 

gretto, and in whose proudest tempo 

di marcia there sounded an unmistak- 

able undertone of resignation. And 

in the tenderer pieces of the reper- 

toire, where the melody, muffled and 

staggering like a cracked old human 

voice, groped its way amongst the 

rusty pipes of the treble, then there 

was a trembling in the bass like sup- 

pressed sobs. Now and then the voice 

of the tired organ failed it completely, 

and then the old man would re- 

signedly turn the handle during some 

bars of rest more touching in their 

eloquent silence than any music. 

True, the instrument was itself 

very expressive, but the old man had 

surely his share in the sensation of 

melancholy which came over me when- 

ever I heard his music. He had his 

- beat in the poor quarter behind the 

Jardin des Plantes, and many times 

during my solitary rambles up there 

had I.stopped and taken my place 

among the scanty audience of ragged 
street boys which surrounded him. 

We made acquaintance one misty 

dark autumn day. I sat on a bench 

under the fading trees, which in vain 

had tried to deck the gloomy square 

with a little summer, and now hope- 

lessly suffered their leaves to fall; 

and, like a melancholy accompani- 

ment to my dreamy thoughts, the old 

barrel-organ in the slum close by 

coughed out the aria from the last act 

of Traviata: “Addio del passato bei 

sogni ridenti!” 








For Those Who 
Love Music: 


= Raffaella 


By AXEL MUNTHE 


I started as the music 
stopped. The old man had 
gone through his whole reper- 
toire, and after a despairing 
inspection of his audience he 
resignedly tucked the monkey 
under his cloak and prepared 
to depart. I have always liked 
barrel-organs, and I have a 
sufficiently correct ear to*dis- 
tinguish good music from bad; 
so I went up and thanked him 
and asked him to play a little 
longer, unless he was too tired 
in the arm. I am afraid he 
was not spoiled by praise, for 
he looked at me with a sad, in- 
credulous expression which 
pained me, and with an almost 
shy hesitation he asked me if it was 
any special piece I wished to hear. I 
left the choice to the old man. After 
a mysterious manipulation with some 
screws under the organ, which was 
answered from its depths by a half- 
smothered groan, he began slowly and 
with a certain solemnity to turn the 
handle, and with a friendly glance at 
me, he said, “Questo é per gli amici.”" 

It was a tune I had not heard him 
play before, but I knew well the sweet 
old melody, and half aloud I searched 
my memory for the words of perhaps 
the finest folk-song of Naples: 


“Fenestra che luciva a md non luce 
Segn’ @ ca Nenna mia stace malata 
S’affaccia la sorella e me lo dice: 

Nennella toja @ morta e sé aterrata 
Chiagneva sempe ca dormeva sola, 
Md dorme in distinta compagnia.” 


He looked at me with a, shy interest 
while he played, and when he had fin- 
ished he bared his gray head; I also 
raised my hat, and thus our acquaint- 
ance was made. 

It was not difficult to see that times 
were hard—the old man’s clothes 
were doubtful, and the pallor of pov- 
erty lay over his withered features, 
where I read the story of a long life 
of failure. He came from the moun- 
tains around Monte Cassino, so he 
informed me, but where the monkey 
hailed from I never quite got to 
know. 

Thus we met from time to time 
during my rambles in the poor quar- 


1 “This is for friends.” 
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ters. 


Had I a moment to spare I 
stopped for a while to listen to a tune 
or two, as I saw that it gratified the 
old man, and since I always carried a 
lump of sugar in my pocket for any 
dog acquaintance I might possibly 
meet, I soon made friends with the 
monkey also. The relations between 
the little monkey and her impresario 
were unusually cordial, and this not- 
withstanding that she had completely 
failed to fulfil the expectations which 


had been founded upon her—she had . 


never been able to learn a single trick, 
the old man told me. Thus all at- 
tempts at education had long ago been 
abandoned, and she sat there huddled 
together on her barrel-organ and did 
nothing at all. Her face was sad, 
like that of most animals, and her 
thoughts were far away. But now 
and then she woke up from her 
dreams, and her eyes could then take 
a suspicious, almost malignant ex- 
pression, as they lit upon some of the 
street boys who crowded round her 
tribune and tried to pull her tail, 
which stuck out from her little gold- 
laced garibaldi. To me she was al- 
ways very amiable: confidently she 
laid her wrinkled hand in mine and 
absently she accepted the little atten- 
tions I was able to offer her. She 
was very fond of sweetmeats, and 
burnt almonds, were in her opinion, 
the most delectable thing in the 
world. 

Since the old man had once recog- 
nized his musical friend on a baleony 
of the Hétel de l’Avenir, he often 
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came and played under my windows. 
Later on he became engaged, as al- 
ready said, to come regularly and 
play twice a week,—it may, perhaps 
appear superfluous for one who was 
studying medicine, but the old man’s 
terms were so small, and you know I 
have always been so fond of music. 
Besides it was the only recreation at 
hand—I was working hard in the 
Hétel de l’Avenir, for I was to take 
my degree in the spring. 

So passed the autumn, and the hard 
time came. The rich tried on the new 
winter fashions, and the poor shivered 
with the cold. It became more and 
more difficult for well-gloved hands to 


- leave the warm muff or the fur-lined 


coat to take out a copper for the beg- 
gar, and more and more desperate be- 
came the struggle for bread amongst 
the problematical existences of the 
street. Before hopelessly-closed win- 
dows small half-frozen artistes gave 
concerts in the courtyards; unnoticed 
resounded the most telling pieces of 
the repertoire about La bella Napoli 
and Santa Lucia, while stiffened fin- 
gers twanged the mandoline, and the 
little sister, shivering with cold, 
banged the tambourine. In vain the 
old street-singer sang with hoarse 
pathos the song about La Gloire and 
La Patrie, and in vain my friend 
played that piece per gli amici— 
thicker and thicker fell the snow- 
flakes over the humbly-bared heads, 
and scarcer and scarcer fell the ,cop- 
pers into the outstretched hats. 

Now and then I came across my 
friend, and we always had, as before, 
a kind word for one another. He was 
now wrapped up in an old Abruzzi 
cloak, and I noticed that the greater 
the cold became the faster did he turn 
the handle to keep himself warm; and 
towards December the Miserere itself 
was performed in allegretto. 

The monkey had now become civ- 
ilian, and wrapped up her little thin 
body in a long ulster such as English- 
men wear; but she was ‘fearfully cold 
notwithstan‘ing, and, forgetful of all 
etiquette, mer and more often she 
jumped from the barrel-organ and 
crept in under the old man’s cloak. 

And while they were suffering out 
there in the cold I sat at home in my 
cosy, warm rooms, and instead of 
helping them, I forgot all about them, 
more and more taken up as I was 
with my ‘coming examination, with no 
thought but for myself. And then 
one day I suddenly left my lodgings 
and removed to the Hétel Dieu to 
take the place of a comrade, and 
weeks passed before I put my foot 
out of the hospital. 

I remember it so well, it was the 
very New Year’s Day we met each 
other again. I was crossing the Place de 
Notre Dame, mass was just over, and 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Doctor of San Michele 


R. AXEL MUNTHE (pro- 
nounced Munt-e) chooses to 
tell tittle about himself except 
what is in his books. He was 

born in Sweden, but has lived most 
of his life in France and Italy. From 
other sources we learn that he had a 
long, brilliant and popular career as 
a physician in Paris and Rome be- 
fore he sat down to write his auto- 
biography in Memories and Vagaries 
and The Story of San Michele (Dut- 
ton). He had worked with Pasteur, 
had been a friend as well as the doc- 
tor of Guy de Maupassant, and was 
physician for many years to innumer- 
able members of the royalty of vari- 


ous European countries. (He is the 
mysterious Dr. M. mentioned in 
Grand Duchess Marie’s memoirs). 


Yet in spite of the enormous vogue 
his books have enjoyed, of the decora- 
tions governments have tried to give 
him, of the high regard scholars and 
students hold him in, he remains a 
more or less baffling and shadowy per- 
son, presenting to us the enigma of a 
man who has spent his life in the 
humanitarian business of doctor to 
both people and animals, and yet one 
who, especially in his later years, 
avoids publicity and people fhem- 
selves as he would the plague. 

After he went to Capri to live and 
to build the beautiful villa of San 
Michele on its cliff at the head of the 
777 Phoenician steps hewn out of pre- 
cipitous rock, he more or less gave up 
doctoring human beings and turned 
his compassion to the birds of the 
island which were being slain by the 
hundreds of thousands. Most of his 
fortune he has spent buying the en- 
tire mountain of Monte Salaro, the 
highest part of Capri, for a bird 
sanctuary. 

He’s an old man now, and nearly 
blind. He has left San Michele to 
two caretakers, and lives alone in a 
remote, rather forbidding little villa 
on the other side of Capri, where his 
view, if he could see it, is of a solitary 
lighthouse on a bleak bit of coast, and 





DR. AXEL MUNTHE 


the limitless Mediterranean. The 
house is set about by cypress trees 
and a tall impregnable wall, with only 
occasional and very small windows let 
into it for a curious visitor to peer 
through. It is the Dark Tower he 
speaks of in The Story of San Mi- 
chele. San Michele itself is now run 
by two comely and amiable Italian 
women and an extremely busy police 
dog. At the sight of a lira or two 
the women can become fluent in at 
least three languages and will take 
you over the villa, pointing out the 
objects people who have read the 
book are curious to see—the Medusa 
head, the fragments of columns and 
capitals and cornices, the lovely brok- 
en Roman figures, sometimes head- 
less, sometimes all gone but the torso, 
which Munthe describes fishing out 
of the sea that churns at the bottom 
of his cliff. They do not have to 
point out the view, but they do that, 
too, as if anyone could miss the blind- 
ing flash of the Bay of Naples—not 
wine-dark at all, but very blue, and 
Naples and Sorrento, and Vesuvius it- 
self with its plume of smoke, just op- 
posite any part of San Michele. 








Helping the Underdog 
(Concluded from page 3) 


ingly conscious of the inequalities of 
the social order. For a nation to have 
political and social stability, it must 
give this great majority a measure of 
security, must shift its center of 
economic gravity farther toward the 
lower end of the scale. A govern- 
ment which desires the fervent and 
patriotic allegiance of the millions of 
people who live under it must give 
those millions something to be va- 


triotic about—a stake in the economic 
order and a chance for the human 
satisfactions which all men crave. 

Even on a basis of pure self-inter- 
est, the more fortunate should temper 
their conduct with mercy. Most 
Americans fear revolution and wish 
to avoid it at all costs. They should 
realize that the only sure way to 
escape it is to give working people a 
reasonable share of the national in- 
come. Then and then only can we 


eliminate from society the destruc- 
tive effects of class struggle. 








(Continued from preceding page) 


the people were streaming out of the old 
cathedral. As usual, a row of beggars was 
standing before the door, imploring the 
charity of the churchgoers. The severe 
winter had increased their number, and 
besides the usual beggars, cripples and 
blind, who were always by the church 
porch, reciting in loud voices the history 
of their misery, there stood a silent rank 
of poverty’s accidental recruits—poor fel- 
lows whose daily bread had been buried 
under the snow, and whose pride the cold 
had at last benumbed. At the farther 
end, and at some distance from the others, 
an old man stood with bent head and out- 
stretched hat, and with painful surprise I 
recognized my friend in his threadbare old 
coat without the Abruzzi cloak, without 
the barrel-organ, without the monkey. My 
first impulse was to go up to him, but 
an uneasy feeling of I do not know what 
held me back; I felt that I blushed and I 
did not move from my place. Every now 
and then a passer-by stopped for a mo- 
ment and made as if to search his pocket, 
but I did not see a single copper fall into 
the old man’s hat. The place became grad- 
ually deserted, and one beggar after an- 
other trotted off with his little earnings. 
At last a child came out of the church, 
led by a gentleman in mourning; the child 
pointed towards the old man, and then ran 
up to him and laid a silver coin in his 
hat. The old man humbly bowed his head 
in thanks, and even I, with my unfortu- 
nate absent-mindedness, was very nearly 
thanking the little donor also, so pleased 
was I. My friend carefully wrapped up 
the precious gift in an old pocket handker- 
chief, and stooping forward, as if still 
carrying the barrel-organ on his back, he 
walked off. 


I happened to be quite free that morn- 
ing, and thinking that a little walk before 
luncheon could do me no harm after the 
hospital ajr, I followed him at a short 
distance across the Seine. Once or twice 
I nearly caught him up, and all but 
tapped him on the shoulder, with a “Buon 
giorno, Don Gaetano!” Yet, without ex- 
actly knowing why, I drew back at the 
last moment and let him get a few paces 
ahead of me again. 


An icy wind blew straight against us, 
and I drew my fur cloak closer round me. 
But just then it suddenly struck me to ask 
myself why, after all, it was I who owned 
such a warm and comfortable fur cloak, 
while the old man who tramped along in 
front of me had only a threadbare old 
coat? And why was it for me that lunch- 
eon was waiting, and not for him? Why 
should I have a good blazing fire burning 
in my cozy room, while the old man had 
to wander about the streets the whole 
day long to find his food, and in the eve- 
ning to go home to his miserable garret 
and, unprotected against the cold of the 
winter night, prepare for the next day’s 
struggle for bread? 


And then it suddenly dawned upon me 
why I had blushed when I saw him at 
Notre Dame, and why I could not make 
up my mind to go and speak to him—I 
felt ashamed before this old man, I felt 
ashamed at life’s unmerited generosity to 
me and its severity to him. I felt as if I 
had taken something from him which I 
ought to restore to him; and I began to 


wonder whether it might be the fur coat. 
But I got no further in my meditations, 
for the old man stopped and looked in at 
a shop window. We had just crossed the 
Place Maubert and turned into the Boule- 
vard St. Germain; the boulevard was full 
of people, so that, without being noticed, 
I could approach him quite close. He 
was standing before an elegant confec- 
tioner’s shop, and to my surprise he en- 
tered without hesitation. ;I took up my 
position before the shop window, along- 
side some shivering street arabs who 
stood there, absorbed in the contemplation 
of the unattainable delicacies within, and 
I watched the old man carefully untie his 
pocket handkerchief and lay the little 
girl’s gift upon the counter. I had hardly 
time to draw back before he came out 
with a red paper bag of sweets in his 
hand, and with rapid steps he started off 
in the direction of the Jardin des Plantes. 


I was very much astonished at what I 
had seen, and my curiosity made me fol- 
low him. He slackened his pace at one 
of the little slums behind Hdépital de la 
Pitie, and I saw him disappear into a 
dirty old house. I waited outside a min- 
ute or two, and then I groped my way 
through the pitch-dark entrance, climbed 
up a filthy staircase and found a door 
slightly ajar. On that garret door I 
knocked, but no one answered, so I 
opened the door myself. The room was 
brightly lit up by a blazing fire. With 
his back towards the door, Don Gaetano 
was on his knees before the stove busy 
heating a little saucepan over the fire, 
beside him on the floor lay an old mattress 
with the well-known Abruzzi cloak thrown 
over it, and close by, spread out on a 
newspaper, were various delicacies—an 
orange, walnuts, and raisins, and there 
also was the red paper bag. Don Gaetano 
dropped a lump of sugar into the sauce- 
pan, stirred it with a stick, and in a per- 
suasive voice I heard him say, “Che bella 
roba, che bella roba, quanto é@ buono 
questa latte con lo zucchero! Non piange, 
anima mia, adesso siamo pronti!’? 

A slight rustling was heard beneath the 
Abruzzi cloak, and a black little hand was 
stretched out towards the red paper bag. 


“Primo il latte, primo il latte,’ admon- 
ished the old man. “Non importa, piglio 
tu una,’> he repented, and took a big 
burnt almond out of the paper bag; the 
little hand disappeared, and a crunching 
was heard under the cloak. Don Gaetano 
poured the warm milk into a saucer, and 
then he lifted up a corner of the cloak. 
There lay the poor little monkey with 
heaving breast and eyes glowing with 
fever. Her face had become so small, and 
her complexion was ashy gray. The old 
man took her on his knees, and tenderly 
as a mother he poured some spoonfuls of 
the warm milk into her mouth. She 
looked with indifferent eyes towards the 
delicacies on the table, and absently she 
let her fingers pass through her master’s 
beard. She was so tired that she could 
hardly hold her head up, and now and 


2 “What nice things, what nice things, how 
good this milk with sugar is! Don’t cry, my dar- 
ling, it is ready now. 

3 “The milk first, the milk first—never mind, 
take one.” 

* The common people of Italy still use bleeding 
for all kinds of diseases, and this treatment is also 
extended to animals. knew a monkey in Naples 
who was bled twice 
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then she coughed so that her thin little 
body trembled, and she pressed both her 
hands to her temples. Don Gaetano shook 
his head sadly, and carefully laid the in- 
valid back under the cloak. 

A feeble blush spread over the old 
man’s face as he caught sight of me. I 
told him that I had happened to be pass- 
ing by just as he was entering his house, 
and that I took the liberty of following 
him upstairs in order to bid him good- 
morning and to give him my new address, 
in the hope that he would come and play 
to me as before. I involuntarily looked 
round for the barrel-organ as I spoke, and 
Don Gaetano, who understood, informed 
me that he no longer played the organ— 
he sang. I glanced at the precious pile of 
wood beside the fire-place, at the new 
blanket that hung before the window to 
keep out the draught, at the delicacies on 
the newspaper—and I also understood. 

The monkey had been ill three weeks—la 
febbre, explained the old man. We knelt 
one at each side of the bed, and the sick 
animal looked at me with her mute prayer 
for help. Her nose was hot, as it is with 
sick children and dogs, her face wrinkled 
like that of an old, old woman, and her 
eyes had got quite a human expression. 
Her breathing was so short, and we could 
hear how it rattled in her throat. The 
diagnosis was not difficult—she had con- 
sumption. Now and again she stretched 
out her thin arms as if she implored us 
to help her, and Don Gaetano thought 
that she did so because she wished to be 
bled. I would willingly have given in in 
this case, although opposed in principle to 
this treatment, if I had thought it possible 
that any benefit could have been derived 
frem it; but I knew only too well how 
unlikely this was, and I tried my best to 
make Don Gaetano understand it. Un- 
happily, I did not know myself what there 
was to be done. I had at that time a 
friend amongst the keepers of the monkey- 
house in the Jardin des Plantes, and. the 
same night he came with me to have a 
look at her; he said that there was noth- 
ing to be done,-and that there was no 
hope. And he was right. For one week 
more the fire blazed in Don Gaetano’s 
garret, then it was left to go out, and it 
became cold and dark as before in the 
old man’s home. 

True, he got his barrel-organ out from 
the pawn shop, and now and then a copper 
did fall into his hat also. He did not die 
of starvation, and that was about all he 
asked of life. 

So the spring came and I left Paris; 
and God knows what has become of Don 
Gaetano. 

If you happen to hear a melancholy old 
barrel-organ in the courtyard, go to the 
window and give a penny to the poor 
errant musician—perhaps it is Don Gae- 
tano! If you find that his organ disturbs 
you, try if you like it better by making 
him stand a little farther off, but don’t 
send him away with harshness! He has 
to hear so many hard words as it is: why 
should not we then be a little kind to him 
—we who love music? 


Reprinted from “Memories and Vag- 
aries” (Chapter I), by Dr. Axel Munthe. 
Published by E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. 
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Are You Going Up 


— oF Down ? 
By ELIAS LIEBERMAN, Ph.D 


Principal, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


in nature stands 


perors and clowns, elephants and in- 
sects, trees and vegetables, following 
inexorable laws, are in a _ constant 
state of reconstruction and breaking 
up, decay and growth. When the 
ancient philosopher Heraclitus as- 
serted that everything is always in a 
state of flux he uttered a great truth. 
Even as you are reading this, the busy 
cells in your body are getting rid of 
waste and seeking sustenance from 
the nourishment that you have assimi- 
lated to build anew. The traffic law 
of the universe is: keep moving. 
Physically, of course, there are defi- 
nite boundaries to life. No one can 
live forever. Those who understand 
and practice basic laws of hygiene 
manage for a long time to maintain 
their health and their vitality at a 
high standard: those who do not take 
care of themselves, unless they have 
very powerful constitutions, soon pay 
the penalty in sickness and death. But 
there is a limit, even under the best 
of circumstances, to the kind of physi- 
cal activity that we may undertake at 
an advanced age. No one, for example, 
expects a man of sixty to perform the 
duties of a shortstop on a big league 
baseball team or to play the same 
effective tennis that he did in his 
twenties. In professional athletics, in 
fact, a man is a “veteran” in his late 
twenties, and out of the picture en- 
tirely by the time he passes forty. 
The kings in the world of sport 
must abdicate their thrones much 
sooner than their brothers of the 
mental realms. It is so decreed. The 
champions of yesterday are only the 
memories of today. They have their 
great moments and pass into the twi- 
light. So went John L, Sullivan, only 
a few decades ago the nonpareil of 
heavyweights; James J. Corbett, his 
conqueror, long retired from the ring; 
Christy Mathewson, ace of pitchers, 
still the idol of those who admire not 
only rare skill in baseball but sterling 
character and model sportsmanship. 
So must leave, to make~ room for 
younger successors, that imposing 


array of athletic stars whose names 
are household words: “Red” Grange, 
Bobby Jones, Bill Tilden, “Babe” 
Ruth, 


and a long train of lads 





who are heroes of the 
moment on high school 
and college gridirons, 
courts, diamonds, and 
cinder paths. 

Mentally, however, 
and this is a vastly com- 
forting thought, under 
certain favorable condi- 
tions, we grow stronger 
and stronger to the very 
end. All of us ought to 
be familiar with these 
conditions because in 
our lives, short enough 
at best, every day 
counts. 

Give thought, please, 
to a few outstanding in- 
stances of sustained mental activity. 
Why is it that Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is now 
ninety-three years of age, was able, 
until he retired recently, to write 
opinions which for grace, forcefulness 
and scholarship are the marvel of the 
legal profession? How does it happen 
that Thomas Hardy, the eminent Brit- 
ish author, wrote The Dynasts, con- 
sidered to be one of his most signifi- 
cant works, in his eighties? How can 
we explain the irrepressible wit and 
bubbling modernity at seventy-seven 
of George Bernard Shaw, the distin- 
guished dramatist? How can we ac- 
count for “Paradise Lost,” penned by 
John Milton at the end of a long lit- 
erary and political career full of hard- 
ships and nervous wear-and-tear? 
How shall we interpret the phenom- 
enon of Morgan Robertson, who began 
an unusually successful career as a 
novelist when he had passed the age 
of sixty-five?) Of A. E. Housman, 
now more than seventy, who recently 
produced his masterly collection en- 
titled Last Poems? Of Ignace Pader- 
ewski, who can still charm audiences 
with his magic fingers on a piano key- 
board, when other contemporaries of 
his are sitting by the fire and nursing 
their “rheumatiz”? Of Thomas Edi- 
son, who to the end of a long life of 
more than four score years continued 
his experiments in applied electricity 
and devoted many hours daily to work 
in his laboratories? A little research on 
the part of the reader can extend the 
roster indefinitely—-we may mention 
Madame Curie, the discoverer of 
radium, now sixty-seven, still active at 





KEEP THE STEAM UP! 


her scientific work although her name 
is already among the immortals of 
science. 

Paradoxically, however, the man 
who stands still is the man who goes 
down. How much does a college man 
remember of all the lectures he has 
listened to and of all the text-books 
he has crammed, just a few years after 
graduation? We blush to record it. 
Unless he has kept up his reading and 
his studies he is usually left in the 
after-years with a vague and useless 
assortment of notions about many 
things. His science is outmoded, his 
foreign languages forgotten, his higher 
mathematics completely gone, his his- 
torical information violently scram- 
bled. Even his powers to reason and 
to concentrate may have begun to 
wane. 

But if he has kept alive his intel- 
lectual interests, the story is different. 
A man I know, who is considered a 
highly capable consulting expert on 
electrical transportation, is also an 
authority on Shakespeare. The latter 
knowledge he acquired through devot- 
ing to it a good deal of his spare time 
as a hobby, begun and pursued purely 
for recreational relief. And while we 
should not accept at one hundred per 
cent the legend that Gene Tunney, ex- 
heavyweight champion, of the world, 
is a man of professorial calibre, we 
must regard such scholarship as he 
possesses as evidence of his good 
sense. Knowing how short is the 
active life of those who are adepts at 
the “art of modified murder,” he has 
had the foresight to quit before becom- 
ing “punch-drunk” and to cultivate 





his mind in order that his retirement 
may not be synonymous with vegeta- 
tion. For in the use of his mind and 
in its progressive mastery over the 
arts and sciences lies a source of infi- 
nite recreation and pleasure. 

If you want to get up and stay up, 
you cannot afford to be either indiffer- 
ent or lazy. Only effort exerted every 
day is guaranteed to yield satisfactory 
results. In this connection an inter- 
esting story is told about Mischa El- 
man, one of the Russian virtuosos on 
the violin. “I must practice regularly 
and painstakingly every day,” he once 
explained to a friend. “If I skip one 
day I know it; if I skip two days my 
audience knows it.” Life for the man 
who has “arrived” is no long holiday 
if he is anxious to remain a success. 

The obvious inference from all this 
is that, to a great extent, we can con- 
trol the curve of our careers. There 
need not be for any man or woman 
that tragic descent from peaks of 
achievement to valleys of despond 
which takes out of life not only all its 
joy but most of its significance. For 
the student it is very important to 
realize that, as surely as right follows 
day, a shiftless attitude toward 
scholarship must result in mental dry 
rot and in steady diminution of one’s 
powers. Active interest and applica- 
tion, on the other hand, in any direc- 
tion, sharpen all one’s powers and 
make one better able to meet future 
tasks. 

Anthony Trollope in his readable 
autobiography notes the fact that as 
a child he was considered ordinary 
and even dull. Undaunted by this 
estimate, with which he modestly 
agreed, he used amazing powers of 
self-direction to school himself daily 
for ultimate success in the field of 
creative writing. Realizing that prac- 
tice is the mother of skill he set him- 
self to the task of writing a definite 
number of words every day on topics 
which interested him. He worked reg- 
ularly, even when travelling in rail- 
road cars. In time he developed not 
only facility of expression but a style 
that measures well up to the high 
standard expected of a master novel- 
ist. Had he remained content to stay 
put, mentally speaking, he would have 
rounded out his life as an obscure 
middle-class Englishman without mak- 
ing the slightest contribution to con- 
temporary literature. The high school 
student who desires to improve as a 
writer can well model his practice on 
that of Anthony Trollope even if he 
has no intention of making writing a 
career. Similar exercises in composi- 
tion, along with rigid self-criticism 
and helpful suggestions from others, 
are bound to show remarkable results. 

Creative interest, in fact, im any 
subject can and does work near- 
miracles. By “creative interest” is 


meant that urge to continue reading 
and research beyond the mere require- 
ments of the teacher and the class- 
room. The study of English litera- 
ture, if enthusiastically pursued, for 
example, is bound to reveal contacts 
with the historical and economic life 
of the English people. Thus true 
scholarship keeps on adding to itself 
like the proverbial snowball rolling 
down hill. To grasp Shakespeare 
fully one .aust have an awareness of 
Elizabethan backgrounds; to under- 
stand and interpret Tennyson a 
reader ought to know the many-sided 
aspects of the Victorian era. And to- 
day who can enjoy the poignant ap- 
peal of Masefield’s realistic epics, 
“The Widow in the Bye Street” and 
“The Everlasting Mercy,” without 
noting that modern poetry, in recog- 
nizing poverty, squalor and the seamy 
side of existence as proper themes, 
identifies poetic expression with life 
itself. To read anything worth-while 
intelligently a person must be men- 
tally alert and well-informed. 

What is true of English applies to 
other subjects of the curriculum: 
mathematics, modern languages, the 
sciences, history, economics, music, 
the fine and applied arts. Honest 
effort exerted upon any of these will 
yield rich dividends. Only the drifter, 
prey of all the whims that come upon 
us in idle moments, need despair. He 
is doomed to go down unless he makes 
up his mind to rescue himself and start 
on the way up. No help entirely from 
the outside can do much for him. The 
next time a teacher insists upon cor- 
related homework or upon the con- 
scientious performance of exercises, 
please remember that his fundamental 
desire is to keep you headed up, ever 


up 


In a world so regulated that every- 
thing changes for better or worse 
every second of every minute of every 
hour. of every day until our final 
breath is taken, what chance has any- 
one who ignores this basic condition 


of living? There is no standing still. 
Many a business man, mistakenly 
bent on enjoying the fruits of his re- 
tirement without doing any more work, 
starts by launching himself on a pro- 
gram of idleness, pleasure, and self- 
indulgence. He discovers very quickly 
that the lack of a driving purpose is 
devitalizing. He begins to mope, to 
be irritable, to complain of numerous 
ailments. Frequently in such cases he 
does not survive long after his retire- 
ment has begun. 

Enough has been said to show that 
in this scheme of perpetual motion, 
which we know as life, the individual 
must learn to be an expert manager 
of his talents and of his time. Unless 
he wishes to run the risk of sliding 
down, his aim and his efforts must be 
directed persistently, steadily up. 
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POETRY CORNER 
a ll 


ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 





The Grey River 
The swallows have departed. 
The harvest moon has come. 
O rare, O lyric-hearted, 
Why are you dumb? 


Your words, that once in summer 
Glowed like a magic wine, 
Are frozen! Aye! and dumber 
Than yours are mine. 


The mists upon the river 
Drift like ghosts in a dream. 
I think such greyness never 
Has hung on the stream. 


I think such greyness never 
Has brooded over me. 
Greyly flows the river 
Down to the sea. 


Arthur Davison Ficke took part in one 
of the most amusing interludes of mod- 
ern poetry. In 1916, when new poetry 
movements were confounding the literary 
world with “free verse,’ Mr. Ficke and 
two other poets brought out, under as- 
sumed names, Spectra, a book of poems 
which pretended to be serious, but which, 
in reality, caricatured the most exagger- 
ated features of the new poetry. The 
critics betrayed themselves; they took the 
book seriously. Gradually a whispering 
campaign exposed the farce and a good 
laugh was had by all. 

Two years before this Mr. Ficke had 
published a sonnet sequence, Sonnets of a 
Portrait-Painter, which are generally con- 
sidered his finest addition to American 
poetry. This sequence tells the story of 
an artist’s love for a woman, unfolding 
a tragic end. In these sonnets the aes- 
thetic melancholy, which one finds often 
in Mr. Ficke’s lyrics, strengthens and ap- 
proaches the majesty of real grief. 

Mr. Ficke, born in Davenport, Iowa, 
1883, graduated from Harvard intending 
to be a lawyer. He practiced a few years, 
but after his return from France after the 
war he turned wholly to literature. He 
published a number of books and recently 
his Selected Poems gathered his_ best 
poems into one volume. 

The poem above is reprinted from 
Selected Poems, by Arthur Davison Ficke, 
copyright, 1926, by Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON. 
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Working in a Bookstore 


A Vocational Chat for Students of a Literary Bent 


By THEODOSIA PAYNTER 


HALL I be a doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief, or work in a 
book store? 

High school students usualiy 
try to fix upon a plan of study and 
work, for college and the years after, 
in order to shape their affairs to the 
best advantage. There are many 
points to be considered for every oc- 
cupation, to see whether it suits one, 
and one is suited to it. This article 
is especially intended for the student 
who has a literary bent; for the stu- 
dent who was born, not with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, but with a pen 
in his hand and a book under each 
arm. 

Let us follow through the happen- 
ings of a day in a book store. Put- 
ting on a good front is an important 
matter in selling, so the first thing in 
the morning, the books must _ be 
straightened and dusted. Books are 
not dusted by rubbing a cloth over 
them, thus rubbing in the dirt, but by 
banging two books together. An art 
gum eraser removes marks from the 
jackets. A torn jacket is mended 
with tape or replaced by a new cello- 
phane one. 

The book displays must be put in 
order and changed daily. An old 
book in a new place may mean its 
sale. The new books should be con- 
«picuously in sight so that a customer 
looking for them will not accuse the 
store mentally of not being up-to-date. 
Older books must be temptingly and 
noticeably displayed, to sell. 

After the setting in order comes the 


checking of the magazines. These 
come in irregularly, owing to the vari- 
ous release dates. When a new issue 
of a magazine is put up, the old num- 
ber comes down. The old magazines 
are checked and returned to the dis- 
tributor once a week. 

By the time the magazines have 
been checked the day is well under 
way, and customers are beginning to 
require most of the clerk’s attention. 
The clerk’s hands must now be 
washed, after the dusting and maga- 
zine checking, and he or she must be 
ready to answer the customers’ in- 
quiries on any book published, in- 
cluding the thousands of new books 
each season. The vast public has in- 
terests in reading which cover every 
subject dreamed of, and every period 


of the world’s history. At times it is 
a little bewildering, but the book clerk 
must remember that no one can know 
everything. The role of the clerk 
should be to know as much as possible, 
to be willing and zealous in increasing 
information by reading and reference 
to catalogues, and to be perfectly 
willing, as a last resort, to say “I 
don’t know,” when the desired in- 
formation is not at hand. The only 
unforgivable sin is to give incorrect or 
inaccurate information just for the 
sake of having an answer. The public 
soon senses unreliability, and gives 
generous credit to painstakingly accu- 
rate information. It is well to aim 
to be an authority in one’s chosen 
field. 

In selling books, the first step is 


The Presbyterian Book Store, Philadelphia 

(above), and the Sleepy Hollow Book Shop, 

New York (at the left) have an atmosphere 

of informality and warm friendliness sought 
by many modern book stores. 








diagnosis of the kind of book wanted, 
then the ability to give the prospec- 
tive buyer a concrete idea of its con- 
tents, and a vivid feeling of the 
importance or interest of the book for 
him. Sometimes just the right pres- 
entation sells the book, whatever its 
contents. Thus the clerk must study 
to summarize interestingly the con- 
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tents of every book in the store, for 
all must be sold. 

Sometimes books are reduced in 
price because of being shelf-worn, or 
lacking in demand. Then it is neces- 
sary to get at least the cost price of 
the book, so as not to lose money by 
handling it. 

Most books are bought by the 
dealer seasonally at a forty per cent 
discount from the retail price set by 
the publisher. These are ordered be- 
fore they are published, and the book 
store buyer can only guess by the 
salesman’s description, whether it 
will be salable in the locality of the 
store, and how many will sell. Past 
experience and common sense assist at 
this task, but it is also a matter of 
luck and sales ability to tell what 
books will sell, and what books will 
remain on the shelves until reduced. 
Styles in books shift rapidly. Where 
is the interest today in Technocracy? 
Where will it be tomorrow in the 
“New Deal’? 

Since a book store encourages mak- 
ing gifts of books, books are wrapped 
gratis as gifts, in tissue and ribbon, 
and a card is supplied. 

Willing service is an asset in draw- 
ing customers to the store. Lists of 
books on various subjects, furnished 
by request to clubs and individuals, 
are often responsible for making 
sales. Book displays and book talks 
to schools, clubs, and other gather- 
ings often bring a valuable response. 

A rental library is a part of most 
book stores. Usually a small non- 
returnable deposit is required for the 
privilege of reading, or a larger de- 
posit, which may be withdrawn at any 
time. Three or four cents a day is 
charged for fictior and five cents for 
non-fiction (since the latter class of 
books are usually higher-priced). 
Books ‘wisely chosen will bring in sev- 
eral times their original cost. Used 
books are sold out of the rental library 
at a reduced price, according to the 
amount of money that has been taken 
in on them. This allows quick turn- 
over. Club book reviewers are often 
given free use of the rental library, 
in return for which they advertise the 
store to their classes. As the public 
has the invariable weakness of believ- 
ing what is said from a platform, this 
advertising helps to give prestige to 
the book store, as well as new cus- 
tomers. 

Special orders of books for cus- 
tomers are a necessary evil. No book 
store can carry all the books in print. 
Thus special orders must be sent daily 
to the publishers, most of whom are 
located in New York. In taking an 
order, the name, address, publisher 
and price of the book are recorded, 
as well as the name, address, tele- 
phone of the customer. 

Huge cumulative catalogues give 


all needed information on all books 
in print. The orders are written in 
the order book in triplicate. One copy 
is mailed to the publisher, with ship- 
ping directions. One copy is sent to 
the shipping room, so that upon ar- 
rival, the book may be checked with 
it and the bill. The other copy re- 
mains in the order book and is im- 
portant for emergency checking. 

Little profit is made on special 
orders. The discount on single books 
is usually about thirty per cent, rather 
than forty. The shipping cost on a 
single book is far greater propor- 
tionately than on a seasonal shipment 
of books. Often, after a book is 
special-ordered which would not be 
ordered for regular stock, because of 
its slight demand, sometimes the cus- 
tomer who ordered it specially does 
not come for it, and the entire value 
of the book is lost. A small deposit 
paid on special orders is an insurance 
against their being forgotten by the 
customer. 


Books which are out of print may 
be advertised for in a national. pub- 
lishing magazine at a small cost, and 
so supplied for a customer. Limited 
and first editions of books are often 
located in this way after they are “‘off 
the market.” 


Books may be bound in fine bind- 
ings, on special order, and this is 
often done for wedding or Christmas 
gifts. The customer selects all details 
of binding, leather, color, design, and 
detail. Then a fine bindery does the 
work. This is one of the most fasci- 
nating and remunerative parts of the 
book store business. 

By making a big window display of 
a new book, the store is often able to 
sell more than otherwise. For this 
reason, the publisher is usually will- 
ing to furnish enough books. for the 
display, which may be returned after- 
wards. 


Advertising in local newspapers, 
enclosures in bills, and special fea- 
tures, such as booklets or autograph- 
ing bees, are very helpful in selling. 
It is the business of the book clerk to 


be ever ready with new ideas. Some- 
times the publisher of a new book will 
furnish a copy free on request if the 
clerk has made arrangements to re- 
view it in a local magazine or paper. 
For the clerk, this is a means of 
building up a library of his own with- 
out expense. 

At closing time money must be 
counted and sales slips collected and 
sent to the office. Thus run the ins 
and outs of a busy day in a book store. 

One will never grow rich working 
in a book store, yet he will find there 
variety and interest in all phases of 
life and learning. Each year spent 
there will bring one more conscious- 
ness of the whole plan of life, and in- 
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creased material with which to react 
upon it, for the whole world passes by. 

Each customer contributes some- 
thing—a morsel of information, a 
burning interest in a new subject, or 
some unvarnished remark out of the 
heart of life itself, rather than out of 
books, which for the clerk has genuine 
significance, as truth wrested out of a 
workaday world, which may later 
bring out the point of some book. 

Thus the books on the shelf grad- 
ually take on life for the clerk. He 
waits on a professor of physics, a 
poet, a collector of cook books, the 
financial manager of a huge circus, a 
social worker. Each in turn looks 
with enthusiasm to a different shelf of 
books. The clerk catches some of that 
fire and ever after has a curiosity for 
that subject. In the long run, a clerk 
in a book store has a bird’s-eye view 
of life. The daily customers either 
speak informatively and impersonally, 
or they speak personally, and often 
inaccurately, since they are not 
known. By the former, the clerk is 
well repaid. 

This is the most social of jobs. 
There is none of the confinement of 
working in an office, seeing only the 
same small group, year in, year out. 
The book clerk meets many new peo- 
ple each day, meets them on their own 
plane, and awakens their interest in 
a group of ideas collected into one 
book. This develops conversational 
ability, tact, and persuasion, as well 
as the summary and appraisal of 
ideas. Incidentally, this work makes 
one many friends, as time goes on, in- 
teresting friends, each with as differ- 
ent a life as the ideas in any two books 
chosen at random. 


Let us consider the school courses 
necessary to prepare for this work. 
Of course English is the most impor- 
tant, since it is, in a sense, a cata- 
loguing of important books, events, 
and moods, through the ages, like a 
street guide to a big city. English 
also traixs in the appreciation of good 
literature, with its many faces, which 
is in this profession very important. 

As for other courses, any course in 
which the student has a vital interest, 
is worth while. The natural and phi- 
losophic sciences, psychology, eco- 
nomics, and history—all have their 
uses. But whatever one learns will be 
called forth, and the more one knows, 
the more aware one will finally be. 
Like Da Vinci, the clerk must seek all 
knowledge, and try to sharpen his 
picture of the world wherever there is 
a blur of ignorance. For any high 
school student who is more fond of 
books than of any other thing, who is 
content to earn, for a while, just 
enough to live on, until his mind has 
bestirred itself in the field of writing 
or lecturing, a job in a book store is 
a most rewarding experience. 
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History in Fiction and in Drama 
By MABEL A. BESSEY 


English Section 


THE BLACK EAGLE: Bertrand Du Guesclin 
—Sword of France, by M. Coryn (Funk 
and Wagnalls). 

RICHARD OF BORDEAUX, a play in three 
acts, by Gordon Daviot (Little, Brown). 


= =HROUGH the magic pages of 
these two volumes, the lover of 
romance may find himself in 
foreign lands, fighting his way 
through innumerable battles, thrilling 
to the countless victories of his hero, 
tingling with excitement at the blare 
of the bugle and the beating of the 
drum. More than this, he may feel 
the thrill which comes with the know]l- 
edge that! these stirring adventures 
actually took place. He may read, 
and know that he is reading glorified 
history, of towns captured and armies 
routed, of kings crowned and of ty- 
rants deposed—all by the stroke of 
a sword in the hand of one man! True 
the tales deal with victories which 
occurred centuries ago, but that is not 
important. The main thing is that it 
happened, and not all the glamor of 
fiction can equal the thrill of reality. 
Both The Black Eagle and Richard 
of Bordeaux are concerned with the 
period of the Hundred Years War in 
England and France, and show care- 
ful research into the social, political, 
and military aspects of the struggle. 
The “black eagle” was the symbol of 
Bertrand Du Guesclin, who rose, in 
true fairy-tale fashion, from the rank 
of common soldier+to the highest po- 
sition in the land—Constable of 
France. This rise was unique in two 
respects. First, he joined with the 
rank and file of soldiery, not because 
he was an ordinary peasant boy, but 
because his parents virtually  re- 
nounced him, thus forcing him to take 
a step down into obscurity in order to 
seek a career. So he reversed the 
natural order of things. While other 
boys of his age—eighteen or there- 
abouts—were preparing for knight- 
hood and a brilliant career, he was 
being ground into the common grist 
of soldiery. In the second place, Ber- 
trand was ugly —short,  thickset, 
heavy-featured, scowling — not the 
stuff that the heroes of romance are 
made of. Yet, in his veins ran the 
blue blood of a proud and noble fam- 
ily—“but theirs was a pride of ancient 


The young king Richard II, aged 19, (Denis 
King) holds timid, petulant counsel with his 
advisors. 
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lineage, rather than of wealth or 
power.” In his body were the power- 
ful muscles of a warrior; in his heart, 
the indomitable courage of a Breton 
fighter; in his soul the fierce pride 
and unswerving loyalty of a great and 
honorable race. 

It did not take Bertrand long to 
prove his worth. The mocking words 
of his mother, who hated him from 
birth and disowned him because he 
was so ugly, constantly referring to 
him as “the monster,” made him 
throw himself with reckless deter- 
mination into the business of fighting. 
The smallness of his band of poorly- 
equipped followers, whom he picked 
up in the villages, forced him to 
evolve a technique of his own, where- 
by he pursued large armies of troops 
and harried their outposts, burned 
baggage trains, pillaged supplies, but 
never stayed to do battle with the 
enemy. “The sound of his cry, 
‘Guesclin, Guesclin!’ and the flying 
hoofs of his horses tearing through 
the night, began to be known and re- 
spected.” 

Gradually his fame spread. Vir- 
tually single-handed, he captured the 
stronghold of the Chateau of Fouge- 
ray, and when he prevented an attack 
from ambush upon Eslatres de Mares, 
Chatelain of Caen in Normandy, he 
was knighted by that nobleman. From 
that time he was enlisted in the ser- 
vice of France,—more specifically, of 
Charles de Blois, Duke of Brittany— 
who, supported by King Philippe, and 
later by King Jean, was fighting 
Montfort, the pretender to the duke- 


dom. Bertrand’s devotion to the 
cause was intensified by Montfort’s 
success in securing the aid of Edward 
III of England; and, always a 
staunch Breton, he piled victory upon 
victory against the English invader. 
His dramatic rescue of the town of 
Rennes, besieged by the Duke of Lan- 
caster, proves him to have been an 
excellent strategist. Through a faked 
message to the Duke, he managed to 
seize the enemy’s supplies, and, 
smuggling them into the half-starved 
city, he forced the Duke to abandon 
his attempt. 

When the Dauphin was on his way 
to Rheims to be crowned Charles V, it 
was Du Guesclin who fought and de- 
feated the English at Cocherel when 
they attempted to waylay the young 
king. And when this ruler’s empire 
was ravaged by bands of brigands 
who swarmed over the land, stealing, 
killing, terrorizing the people, it was 
Du Guesclin to whom Charles turned 
for aid. Whereupon the Breton leader 
took them over the Pyrenees to Spain. 

“Along the banks of the Rhone went 
Bertrand, a strange Pied Piper, whistling 
the tune of Spanish gold, and they fol- 
lowed after him, that horde of* man-eating 
rats, fascinated by his piping.” 

The book is filled with the deeds 
of this great fighter. Yet we are told 
that he wanted no honors, no recogni- 
tion, no mark of appreciation. It was 
as a simple, humble soldier that he 
began his career, and it is in that light 
that the author would have us see him 
always. Yet, “never did eagle soar 
more swiftly or higher into the sun- 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Wild Names | Have Met 


(CONCLUDED FROM MARCH 10 ISSUE) 


By ALFRED H. HOLT 


Marquis, Don—(personal letter) “My 
name is pronounced as if it were spelled 
Mark-wis.” 

Maugham—Rhymes_ with shawm (a 
word which, as Mr. Shipley pointed out 
to me, appears in Francis Thompson’s 
Ode to the Setting Sun—“the crimson 
blaring of thy shawms.” 

Maurois—To approximate the French 
(“more-wah”) is easier than to anglicize; 
in speaking English, do not attempt the 
extraordinarily difficult French r, a sort of 
guttural-aspirate. 

Mazo de la Roche—(personal letter) 
“My Christian name is pronounced with 
the a as in May. It 
has been anglicized 
from the Spanish. 
My surname is pro- 
nounced in the 
French manner.” 

Milne — Unlike 
Rockne (“rock- 
knee”) this is one 
syllable, like kiln— 
if you pronounce 
kiln that way. 

Montesquieu — If 
your French is lim- 
ited, don’t hesitate 
to anglicize this: 
“mon-tes-kew” (to rhyme with few). 

Moore—Etymologically the same name 
as “More,”. and may be pronounced that 
way. 

Nietzsche—‘Neet’-she” 
depilatory advertisement). 

Nobel Prize—‘No-bell’” shows an un- 
wholesome disregard for the accent- 
before-a-double-consonant rule. As does 
in the reverse direction, David Gar’-nett. 

Notre Dame—Referring to Victor 
Hugo’s book, and to French churches, you 
may undertake the French vowel-sounds, 
“no-tr dam.” But in America, “no-ter 
dame” (long o, long a) is right, my au- 
thority being this letter from Notre Dame, 
Indiana: “The name has been completely 
anglicized by the university community 
and the near-by residents. Only visitors 
now give the place its French pronuncia- 
tien.” 

Ovid — Unlike Ovid, Michigan, the 
Roman poet should be pronounced “ah’- 
vid.” 

Pater, Walter—Anglicize it (“pay- 
ter”); possibly no one ever does say 
“pah-tare,” but it makes a good text for 
a sermon on alumni and alumnaes young 
men, under the proper conditions, turn 
into the former, which rhymes. with 
“sigh”; young women, similarly treated, 
become alumnae, which rhymes with “see.” 
These words have been completely an- 
glicized, and should not be stumbled over 
or tampered with. 

Pepys—Drinkwater advocates the pro- 
nunciation “pep-pis,”’ which is about the 
only one Century excludes, admitting 
“peeps,” “pips,” and “peps.” Standard 
and Webster substitute “peppis” for 
“pips.” Yet a contemporary jingle 
rhymes “Pepys” with “lips’—which may 
mean much, or little. . Phyfe prefers 
“peeps,” which seems to get the majority 
vote today. 

Petrarch—“Pee’-trark.” 

Pinero—“Pin-air’-o.” 

Pliny—Rhymes with skinny. 

Porgy—Forget the old nursery rhyme 


NEET-SHE 


(this is not a 


when speaking of DuBose (hard z sound) 
and Dorothy Heyward’s novel and play; 
their hero has a hard-boiled g. 

Powys, John Cowper—(see Cowley) We 
are told to say “coo-per po-ess,” which 
sounds distinguished but hardly sensible, 
to American ears. In commenting on the 
first edition of Wild Names, William 
Rose Bénet deviated into verse, of 
which the following couplet is a helpful 
sample: 

And make a more peculiar no-ess 
When you detonate John Cooper Po-ess 

Prelude—Appears on a disputed list 
over which a Funk & Wagnalls interna- 
tional committee labored; a majority 
prefer the short e¢ in the first syllable (espe- 
cially the British), but the long e is sec- 
ond choice. Scant favor is accorded the 
common American rendering of the second 
syllable as “lood,”’ but the scarred vet- 
erans of many a_ pedagogical battle 
against “dook” and “noo” will ruefully 
admit that nothing short of theatrical am- 
bition will indooce the American stoodent 
to put a y sound into prelude. 

Proust — Rhymes 
with roost. 

Pulitzer—(person- 
al letter from Pub- 
lisher Ralph Pu- 
litzer) “the wu is 
sounded exactly as 
it is in the word 
pull, with slightly 
more emphasis on 
the first syllable 


NO-BELL 


than is given to the 
last two syllables.” 

Pushkin—You will 
be understood if you 
pronounce it as 
spelled; you may be 
applauded if you 
give it a good long 
‘“‘poosh.” 

Quiller-Couch—C. mentions a Richard 
Quillar Couch, no hyphen, and pronounced 
like a sofa. But Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
(no doubt a relative of the above) makes 
the name rhyme with “hootch.” 

Renaissance — To approximate the 
French sound, hiss the s’s. A well-known 
professor admitted to me that his ten- 
dency to buzz instead of hiss at that point 
had caused him to anglicize the word into 
“re-nay’-sens”; but he spelled it Rena- 
scence, of which the approved pronuncia- 
tion is with the short @, as in the first 
syllable of fascination. 

Repplier, Agnes—(personal letter) “in 
two syllables, with the accent on the first, 
as Rep’pleer.” 

Rise of Silas Lapham—The common 
word rise may be sounded “rice” (by 
analogy with use, perhaps), but New 
English and Webster do not favor it; 
Standard includes it among the disputed 
pronunciations, and reports that a ma- 
jority of the committee (see Prelude) 
favor the z sound for both noun and 
verb. 3 

Rélvaag — Though Norwegian rather 
than Swedish, the vowel-sounds are similar 


COO-PER PO-ESS 





to the corresponding ones in Lagerlof: 
“rul-vahg” (the u of urn). 

Romance—The only proper pronuncia- 
tion, according to all the dictionaries, is 
“ro-mance,” yet cultivated Americans will 
persist in accenting the first syllable. 

Romola—At one time American readers 
had accent-trouble with this; the first 
syllable, of course, takes the accent and 
rhymes with tom. 

Roosevelt—In spite of repeated public 
announcements, a great body of Ameri- 
cans will doubtless continue the Coolidge- 
Hoover tradition by giving their successor 
also the double o (which used to mean 
“once-over,” incidentally); but T. R. and 
Franklin D. are correctly known as “noze- 
velt”; use the long o, and the v rather 
than f, squeeze the whole thing into about 
two syllables. As for Delano, rumors that 
it was to be pronounced “Delaney” during 
the campaign, to win the Irish vote, proved 
to be unfounded. It is still “dell’-a-no.” 

Rossetti — Approximate the Italian 
sound by hissing, not buzzing, those two 
8s. 

Sancho—Pronounce it with a k sound; 
and anglicize “pan-za.” 

Seidel (Henry S Canby )—(personal 
letter) “My grandfather always pro- 
nounced Seidel with an accent on both 
syllables. Everyone else puts it on the 
first syllable, which is the usual German 
pronunciation, but that is the way he felt 
about it.” In other words, pronounce it 
just like sidle. 

Seumas (O’Sheel)—The omniscient Shil- 
pey, remarking “I know him,” rhymes it 
thus— 

O’Sheel wouldn’t blame’s 
If we called him “Shame’s” 


In a later letter, he confides that O’Sheel, 
before he “grew Gaelic,” was simply 
James Shields. The pronunciation of other 
Gaelic names is given by Living Authors 
as follows: “pad-ric coll-um” (Padraic 
Colum) “shawn” (Sean O’Casey); “pay- 
der’’ (Peadar 
O’Donnell); and 
“lee-um’’ (Liam 
O'Flaherty). 

Sienkiewicz — The 
second syllable, 
rhyming with pay, 
gets the accent 
“shen-keeay’ -vitch.” 

Southey —If you 
lisp “fuzzy” you will 
have a perfect rhyme 
RHYMES WITH for the ordinary 

RACHEL British pronouncia- 
tion of Southey; 

American authorities, however, prefer the 
ou of south, though all agree that the 
th must be hard, as in the. 

Strachey—“Stray’-chee” 
ch). 

Suckow, Ruth—(personal letter) “Natu- 
rally, I hear my name pronounced in many 
strange ways; but ‘soo’-ko’ is correct, and 
both my father, who has always been in 
Iowa, and myself are generally addressed 
that way.” 

Synge—Simply “sing.” 

Terpsichore—The Muse of dancing is 
pronounced “turp-sick’-o-ry,” the last 
three syllables rhyming with hickory. 

Thalia—The Muse of comedy and bucolic 
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verse; accent the long i, rhyming the 
whole with Maria; the th is soft as in 
thud. 

Thoreau—W. prefers to accent the first 
syllable. 

Tietjens, Eunice—(personal letter) “It 
seems to be capable of an infinite number 
of mispronunciations . .. I feel very much 
like the Snark who 

Will answer to ‘Hi? 
Or any loud cry... 


We call it simply Tee’-jens.” 

Tunney, Gene—(included by virtue of 
his article in the Encyclopedia Brittanica 
and his devotion to Shakespeare) Rhymes 
with money. Excerpt from personal let- 
ter: “I answer to Tooney only in Italy, 
because there it is correct.” 

Turgenev— Another correct spelling 
(there are some fifteen) which more 
nearly approximates the Russian _ pro- 
nunciation is Turgenief; accent on the 
gen, hard g, short e. 

Vachel (Lindsay) — (personal letter 
from Mrs. Lindsay) Vachel rhymes with 
Rachel. 

Van Loon—This gentleman is not re- 
lated to the bird with the contagious 
laugh; according to Living Authors, it is 
pronounced “lone.” 

Waugh, Evelyn—“Waw”! And when a 
British gentleman has Evelyn for a Chris- 
tian name, he pronounces it “eev-lin.” 

Wodehouse—Private information, 
through a daughter of the creator of 
“Jeeves,” confirms the wide-spread sus- 
picion that the names rhymes with road- 
house though Ph. holds out for “wood- 
house.” 

Wyck—(as in Van 
Rhymes with like. 

Yeats—“Yates” (there is more than a 
hint of Irish brogue here). The visually- 
minded may rhyme it with “feats” if the 
other is too great a strain. 

Zuleika—Pronounce the second syllable 
“lee” and accent it. 


Wyck Brooks) 


Fiction and Drama 
(Concluded from page 11) 


light, than the Black Eagle of Brit- 
tany into the adoration of the simple 
folk of the land of France.” 

With a sense of familiarity engen- 
dered by our participation in these 
stirring affairs, we turn to Richard of 
Bordeaux, a play centering around 
the same period and concerning itself 
with the turbulent rule of Richard IT. 
The dramatist has selected a few ex- 
citing moments in Richard’s career 
and has assembled them into a chron- 
icle play. Chronology has beer tele- 
scoped for dramatic effect, but the 
time element cannot be dispensed with 
so easily. Unless we realize that 
years pass between Richard’s acces- 
sion to the throne and his rebellion 
against his uncles—years of vain at- 
tempts to establish his right to rule 
as a king without the interference of 
designing relatives who treat him as 
a wayward child to be humored but 
not encouraged—we cannot under- 
stand his growing exasperation which 
culminates in the first act in the exile 
of Mowbray and Henry and the death 
of Gloucester and Arundel. 

The Richard of the play is tired of 
conspiracies and suspicions, of secret 
plottings and of constant confusion 
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between friend and enemy. He looks 
back with wistfulness to the time 
when he could trust people, and longs 
to throw aside his greatness and be- 
come “just one of the people.” He is, 
however, destined to bear all the re- 
sponsibilities of a ruler—all and 
more. Helpless against his avaricious 
uncles, he sees the Duke of Lancaster, 
his one strong ally, set out for Spain. 
His uncles seize the opportunity to 
prolong the war with France; and, 
charging him with extravagance and 
incapacity, they remove his ministers 
and appoint themselves. Richard’s 
own supporters are deposed and exe- 
cuted. 

Biding his time until Lancaster re- 
turns from Spain and restores him to 
his rights, Richard then turns the 
tables. But his revenge is short-lived. 
Lancaster dies, and Richard is unable 
to hold the victory he has gained. It 
is a very weary man, deposed and 
exiled, upon whom the final curtain 
drops. 

The reader will find adventure and 
romance in these books. If the tales 
seem exaggerated, it must be remem- 
bered that we are looking back into a 
world which perhaps we never 
dreamed existed. It is, however, a 
world of chivalry and romance of 
which the poets and story-makers are 
never weary—a world of which we 
should not be altogether ignorant. 


LITERARY LEADS 


The Pulitzer prizes for American works 
of literature and journalism nearly al- 
ways arouse some sort of a howl... . One 
year, the storm broke when Sinclair Lewis 
refused the prize for the novel, but the 
most persistent source of trouble is the 
way the advisory committee (which is 
not advisory but has the final decision) 
flouts the suggestions of the juries (who 
act in a purely advisory capacity)... . 
For 1924 the advisory committee shifted 
the drama award from “The Show-Off” 
by George Kelly to “Hell Bent Fer 
Heaven,” by Hatcher Hughes. ... For 
1928, they shelved “Victim and Victor,” 
by J. Rathbone Oliver, to give the novel 
prize to “Scarlet Sister Mary,” by Julia 
Peterkin. This year, substitutions 
were made in both drama and the novel. 

Caroline Miller's “Lamb in His 
Bosom” was moved up ahead of Helen 
White’s “A Watch in the Night,” “Men 
in White,” by Sidney Kingsley, was given 
the drama honor in preference to Max- 
well Anderson’s “Mary of. Scotland,” 
which was the jury selection. . . . To make 
matters worse, Walter Winchell and the 
Hearst papers published the names of the 
winners before the official announcement 
was made at Columbia. . . . The judges 
issued statements that the choices were 
not theirs. ... President Butler of Colum- 
bia said the papers had no business nam- 
ing the winners without official approval. 
é And everyone concerned felt very 
bad. 

® 

“The Provincial Lady in America,” by 
E. M. Delafield, in the May Harper’s will 


whip you into a fine humor it you enjoy 
seeing people quietly discounted. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE 
BONNARD. By Anatole France 


I suppose I should let you take your 
chance with this book, to which you are 
no doubt attracted by the title! But 
unless I tell you beforehand that the crime 
is not a murder, you may feel that you 
have been induced to read under false 
pretenses. So you may as well know in 
advance that Sylvestre Bonnard is that 
rare creature in literature, a fictional hero 
who is also an ideally good man. The 
good may live long, but bad men are more 
popular in novels. 

Another thing unusual about him is that 
though he tells his own story you still find 
him demurely funny, sweet-tempered, and 
modest; it is hard to show all that in a 
first-person novel. His passionate sym- 
pathy for innocence in trouble, for in- 
stance, shows through what he says like 
a light in an alabaster vase. He is a 
scholar, and—you may as well know the 
worst—by no means young. About all he 
owns is his library, and he gaily sells that 
to provide a dowry for the young girl he 
rescues. For this is the “crime”—getting 
a minor away from the custody of a cruel 
guardian. By law it is one, but in every 
other way it is as beautiful as everything 
in the nature of Bonnard. The style of 
this novel may imperceptibly improve 
your own writing. It is so exquisite it 
makes poor writing seem a crime. This 
book is in the Modern Library. 


LAVENGRO (Sequel, THE ROMANY 
RYE). By George Borrow 


Many books must be read indoors; sun- 
light on the page somehow spoils them. 
This I found the first time I took a vol- 
ume of Browning to the farm; I sent back 
home for Whitman, Bryant, and Whittier 
instead. But there is a writer who may 
be read not only outdoors but on the 
road, the strange genius George Borrow. 
If you are going on a long walk and have 
the excellent habit of tucking a little 
Everyman’s Library book in your pocket 
for brief wayside rests or nights by the 
campfire, take Lavengro first. It is about 
gypsies—that is, gypsies are part of it, 
and the most fascinating part, as every- 
one knows who has met Mr. Petulengro. 
Something in Borrow’s nature made him 
understand their life as no other writer of 
his time could do, and as. few have done 
since—something that feels the earth and 
sky, the trees and sun and wind on the 
heath, as one feels the blood in his veins. 
As long as English is read, people will 
read about Borrow’s gypsies who speak 
another, wilder language than English. 

You may have noticed that several 
scholarly writers have gone off with the 
gypsies lately. Professor Walter Starkie 
wrote Raggle Taggle and the Rev. Irving 
Brown Deep Song as the result of long 
wandering with the Romany in Europe. 
But fascinating as their books are, Bor- 
row’s still wear the crown; the “Gypsy 
Gentleman” (for that is what Romany 
Rye means) still goes travelling in knap- 
sacks. I’m taking it in mine this summer, 
along the blossoming roadways of En- 
gland. - 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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The Douglas Social Credit Plan 


An Engineer’s Solution of the Money Problem 


By GORHAM MUNSON 


Another Road to "Salvation" 


AMONG the numerous proposals for the reconstruction of our civilization which have 
filled the air in the last few years, ranging from Fascistn to Communism and from the 
"New Deal" to Technocracy, one of the youngest and, so far, least publicized is the plan 
known as "Social Credit," originated by a British engineer, Major C. H. Douglas. 

The man himself, the main points of his theories, and how far Social Credit has progressed 
in converting the world to its untried doctrines, are here described by its leading American 
advocate, Mr. Gorham B. Munson, well known as a critic of literature, author of "Destina- 
tions," "Style and Form in American Prose,” and other books. Mr. Munson is co-editor of 
"New Democracy," organ of the followers of Douglas in the United States. 

In keeping with its policy of presenting to high school students the important social trends 


in the world today, SCHOLASTIC is glad to publish this authoritative article. 


It may be 


noted that Social Credit is in sympathy with the main principles of democracy, retaining 
individual liberty, and modifying capitalism only to the extent of its monetary system, but 
not by eliminating the profit motive. It has therefore drawn sharp criticism both from 
conservative economists and from Marxians. Its critics condemn it for taking too simplified 
a view of the economic problem and deny that its famous A + B theorem presents an accurate 
picture of the relation between consumption, production, and cost. Readers who are interested 
in the subject may secure Social Credit literature from the New Economics Group, 55 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. 








ILL Social Credit sweep 
America as did Technoc- 
racy? Will Roosevelt’s 
New Deal, which has 
nationalized gold, proceed to social- 
ize credit? Does the future of civil- 
ization depend, as the famous British 
economist, J. M. Keynes, has recently 
said, on a choice between Major 
Douglas and Karl Marx? It all de- 
pends on whether people can get in- 
terested in new ideas about money. 
I invite you to consider the very 
strange fact that although money is of 
the utmost importance in practical 
life (‘money makes the wheels go 
round,” we say), nevertheless, almost 
everybody is profoundly ignorant of 
the nature of money. You would think 
that men would be afire with curi- 
osity about the workings of the money 
system, since the money system con- 
trols their lives. Not for nothing is 
money called the life-blood of trade. 
But popular knowledge of this social 
blood is no more advanced than was 
popular knowledge of the circulation 
of the blood in our bodies before Har- 
vey. What is more, most people seem 
actually proud of their ignorance and 
incuriosity about money, and quite 
certain that their economic ills stem 
from anything but the financial sys- 
tem. Even spots on the sun have 
been blamed for trade depressions! 
The next generation is likely to 
change all that. Elderly persons may 
go on out of habit shutting their minds 
to the money question, but not youth! 
For what the young crave is oppor- 
tunity, and if the world bars youth 
from opportunity, youth will demand 
the reason. The new generation, un- 
dulled by habit, will respond freshly 
to the absurd situation of no oppor- 
tunity and no freedom in the presence 


of an abundance of goods, and it will 
ask, what is it that is holding back 
this wealth of goods and thereby 
blighting life? If the short answer is 
given, There is not enough money to 
distribute our plenty, it will undoubt- 
edly be looked into at once by the 
young generation eager to find oppor- 
tunity. 

Our money system has _ broken 
down; that is the charge made by 
Major Clifford Hugh Douglas, an 
engineer-economist of London. He is 
the author of a new economic system 
known as Social Credit which in fif- 
teen years has enlisted a powerful 
world-movement for its adoption. 
Our country has been belated in show- 
ing interest in Social Credit, but dur- 
ing the last year a number of “New 
Economics” groups have been formed 
in various cities, a Social Credit maga- 
zine has been launched, and officials 
at Washington have made themselves 
acquainted with the ideas of Major 
Douglas. It is only a question of 
time before Social Credit is front- 
page news in America, if only for the 
reason that elsewhere—in Australia 
or New Zealand or England—it may 
be tried out. There are said to be 
five hundred thousand Australians 
demanding Social Credit. Major 
Douglas visited their continent in 
January, and at a mass meeting of 
twelve thousand at Sydney outlined 
the world progress of his movement. 
He spoke of Social Credit groups in 
Norway and France, of the pirating 
of his books in Japan, of the fact that 
in England his ideas have attracted 
followers from every social level, from 
the poorhouse to the House of Lords. 
Our neighbor, Canada, is well ad- 
vanced in Social Credit agitation. 
Several members of the Canadian 


Parliament advocate Social Credit, 
two important daily newspapers sup- 
port it, and one of the provinces, Al- 
berta, held this spring a governmental 
inquiry into Social Credit. Major 
Douglas, returning from New Zea- 
land to London via North America, 
was present at the Alberta inquiry. 
He has also recently visited the 
United States. 


An Economic Inventor 


Before stating the chief ideas of 
Social Credit, we ought to glance at 
the career of Major Douglas. It will 
help us to understand his system if 
we see clearly that he has the engi- 
neering mind. What he has done is 
simply to apply engineering intelli- 
gence—used to thinking in terms of 
physical realities—on the money- 
problem, hitherto the darling subject 
of professors and men who play with 
figures but who do not, like the engi- 
neer, build and run things. 

Major Douglas is a Scotsman born 
in 1879. At Cambridge University 
he won honors in mathematics. His 
profession has taken him pretty much 
over the globe—in Canada with the 
Canadian Western Electric Company, 
in South America in charge of the 
electrification of a railroad system, in 
France with a hydraulic company, 
and in India as the chief engineer of 
the Westinghouse Company. The 
title of Major was given him in the 
Great War when he served as Assist- 
ant Director of the Royal Aircraft 
Works in England. Since the War 
Major Douglas has built yachts, al- 
though more and more of his time has 
been commanded by the movement 
started in 1918. 

He used to be an inventor of me- 
chanical appliances. Now he may be 
described as an inventor of an- eco- 
nomic mechanism. He has looked 
over our present economic system ex- 
actly as he might examine any piece 
of complicated machinery which was 
not working well, and he has said, in 
effect, the feed pipes need enlarge- 
ment, the valves need retiming, cer- 
tain parts are no longer suitable and 
should be replaced by new parts run- 
ning on a different principle. He has, 
so to speak, made blueprints of the 
new parts. 

Inspecting our economic machine, 
Major Douglas says that it has a 
fatal defect. Part of its works very 
successfully; that part is the produc- 
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tive system. Modern industry can 
produce a glut of goods, let it be auto- 
mobiles, shoes, wheat, or what you 
will, It can make plenty for all. 
But another part is defective: the 
financial system is not geared up to 
our high-powered productive system. 
Our money system is out of date, as 
old-fashioned as the stage-coach of 
1800. Therefore, says Major Doug- 
las, we must modernize it. 

In this conclusion he differs widely 
from Fascists, Socialists, Communists, 
and that group we may call “the plan- 
ners,” all of whom find the ‘chief 
trouble to be with production. But 
since privately owned production can 
create plenty for all, the real ques- 
tion, according to Major Douglas, is 
simply how to distribute this plenty. 
We can’t distribute it, he declares, 
because our money is not adjusted to 
the fact of plenty but is managed just 
as if real scarcity still existed in the 
modern world. 


The Gap Between Prices and 
Purchasing Power +” 

We come now to the knottiest mat- 
ter in the Douglas analysis. It is a 
piece of mathematics which is called 
the A plus B theorem, of which a 
good deal will be heard during the 
next ten years. But its difficulties do 
not belong in an introductory article, 
and so I will content myself with say- 


ing that the theorem is a mathemati- 
cal proof that under the present 
financial system the rate of flow of 
prices must always be greater than 
the rate of flow of incomes to the 


people. Hang on to those words, 
“rate of flow’; money flows, prices 
flow. The theorem demonstrates that 
the total prices of goods on sale in 
any country is, and must be, greater 
than the total purchasing power of 
the inhabitants of that country. Peo- 
ple in general always feel that they 
are short of money to meet expenses. 
Some of them think that they have 
too little money because a few people, 
the rich, have cornered more than 
their share. The A plus B theorem 
says that this is a wrong conclusion. 
It says that the incomes of rich and 
poor, all added up, are not enough to 
buy the total quantity of goods and 
services (like transportation, tele- 
phones, etc.) which are offered for sale. 

Stripped of complexities, that is 
Douglas’s contention; we can’t buy 
back what we make because our book- 
keeping prevents. The remedy then 
is to change our bookkeeping. If 
America is overflowing with plenty, 
and yet the figures in the bank ledgers 
tell us we are a poor nation, then 
something is wrong with those figures. 
They ought to reflect truthfully the 
fact of our real plenty. Douglas pro- 
poses to make them do so by three 
devices. 
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How to Socialize Credit 


1. Money should be National 
Money. At least nine-tenths of our 
money is now created by private 
banks. I don’t mean they print 
money. Our dollar bills are only 
small change, even though there are 
several billion of them. But the busi- 
ness of society is mainly carried on by 
writing checks, and most money is 
what is known as credit. Banks make 
loans (extended credit) to business, 
and when they do, they create new 
money. It is superstitious to think 
that what banks loan is their de- 
positors’ money; if anyone tries to tell 
you that, ask him to consult banking 
textbooks and the authorities like 
Reginald McKenna, chairman of the 
big Midland Bank in London. If a 
large factory borrows a million dol- 
lars from a bank, not a single deposit 
is changed. There is only a new 
entry in the bank’s books of one mil- 
lion dollars against which the factory 
can draw checks. It is new money. 
When the loan is paid back, this cred- 
it money is cancelled. It’s gone just 
as if it had been burned. The point 
is that banks have at present a mo- 
nopoly to make credit money. 


Major Douglas is fighting this mo- 
nopoly. His wish is to make credit 
democratic. The first step is that the 
Government should not borrow money 
but should itself be the source of 
money. The Government should be 
the nation’s bookkeeper and should 
draw up a national balance sheet and 
set up a Federal Credit Commission. 
The people’s credit does not belong to 
the banks but to. themselves, and 
should be administered by their Gov- 
ernment. 

2. Retail goods should be sold at 
lower prices, You and I do not con- 
sume factories and raw materials; 
what we want are retail goods, the 
canned foods, suits of clothes, books, 
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skates and so on that pour from fac- 
tories. It is only these goods, the re- 
tail goods we all need, that are 
lowered in price by the Douglas prin- 
ciple of the Just Price. If we could 
buy them at half their present prices, 
our money would go twice as far. It 
would be doubling our income. In 
the Douglas system credit would be 
extended to us when we walked up to 
a shop counter and made a purchase. 
In this way more money would be put 
into circulation without inflation; 
please note that inflation is an in- 
crease in money accompanied by a rise 
in prices. But by the Douglas way 
new money would come into existence 
because it reduced prices. 

What about the storekeeper? He 
is reimbursed for the money he is out 
of pocket; the Federal Credit Com- 
mission acting through the U. S. 
Treasury looks after that. The store- 
keeper deposits his sales receipts at 
the bank which marks up his deposit 
by the amount of the reduction on 
price he has given. Then he can pay 
his wholesaler whose bill is the same 
as before; the wholesaler pays the 
manufacturer whose charges are as 
before; the manufacturer pays the 
bank for his loan, and the money is 
cancelled out. 

The idea to be grasped is that 
whereas now new credit money can 
enter society only through produc- 
tion, under the Douglas scheme new 
money can also come in through con- 
sumption—that is, through us as 
spenders. There is a scientific way of 
deciding how much prices should be 
reduced but that need not detain us 
now. 

3. National dividends should be 
distributed to every citizen. Our na- 
tion could be regarded as the U.S. A., 
Inc., in which we are all shareholders. 
In reality the U.S. A., Inc., is a pros- 
perous going concern. Its real capi- 
tal, as economists say, is increasing 
each year with the advance of ma- 
chinery, science and invention. Why 
should not the population receive, in- 
dividually, a share of the profits of 
this great firm? For a starter, let us 
say $300 per person is distributed as 
an annual dividend. Again I am omit- 
ting scientific reasons. Granting, 
however, that the proposal is scien- 
tific, it will be seen that this idea 
marks the end of the “unemployment 
problem.” Instead, we recognize that 
the problem is one of paying for 
leisure, and national dividends for all 
are a step in that direction. 

A novel scheme raises numerous 
questions. I hope many have already 
occurred to you. But do not think 
that they have not come up in Major 
Douglas’s mind, too. If you follow 
up your questions, you will find an- 
swers to them—in the literature of 
Social Credit. 
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A Museum Aijids the Schools 


community attic where useless curi- 

osities gather dust? Then read 
about the educational work of the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York and change 
your mind. 

Actually there are many museums where 
throngs of visitors never allow the dust 
to settle, where the works of man and the 
laws of physics form an endless parade of 
wonders. But the vitality of the Museum 
of the City of New York is not reserved 
for visitors. Through its director of edu- 
cation, Mr. Frank A. Rexford, it is reach- 
ing beyond the walls of the museum into 
the homes and into the schools. 

This is fortunate for New Yorkers be- 
cause the models, charts, replicas, and 
dioramas of a wide-awake museum express 
some ideas that can never be adequately 
understood through books. Some museums 
supplement the book shelves of biologists, 
engineers, artists, architects, and anthro- 
pologists. The Museum of the City of 
New York is a valuable supplement to 
history and civics books. No one can visit 
it without feeling pride in the city and 
responsibility for its welfare. 

There is more than a child-like thrill in 
seeing the perfect reproductions of histori- 
eal New York scenes. Profound respect 
is due the accuracy with which the mu- 
seum workers have duplicated costumes, 
instruments, and phenomena, beginning 
with Hendrik Hudson and proceeding to 
the new City Subway. For instance, in a 
scene depicting skating in Central Park, 
the designers took special pains to see 
that the wax snow was blown on to the 
imitation ice from the northeast, in order 
to give an honest appearance to the 
drifts. This might seem to be foolish dili- 
gence, but the total of such diligence is a 
lively historical record. 

Because of the advantages of these ex- 
hibits in developing civic spirit, bringing 
them to public attention becomes almost a 
major necessity. To be sure, there are 


vy you think a museum is only a 


some difficulties in reaching the public 
ear. One of the principal troubles is that 
museums, as a rule, are stationary. Ordi- 
narily, the museum can not go to the 
public. The public must come to the 
museum. In New York, the public does 
come, with great enthusiasm, but here 
again there is the serious physical prob- 
lem of marching seven million New 
Yorkers through a comparatively small 
building. Thus far, about half a million 
have visited the new home of the museum. 

Mr. Rexford considered the problem of 
adapting one museum to the needs of mil- 
lions of people and he devised an ingeni- 
ous plan. If one museum wouldn’t do the 
work, why not have several museums? 
And why not move the exhibits around to 
several parts of the city? 

It would have been simple for any bil- 
lionaire to duplicate the expensive, miracu- 
lous models of the Museum of the City of 
New York. He could have paid for a 
hundred buildings all over the city to 
house these models. It took a little more 
thought to find how to do the trick eco- 
nomically. And effectively, too. There 
was no sense in letting a few pennies 
spoil the grand work that the Museum had 
to do. 

First, Mr. Rexford experimented with 
simplified copies of the original models. 
Instead of being modelled ‘in wax with a 
real wooden leg, Peter Stuyvesant was 
simply painted on a stencilled board. In- 
stead of real model houses, a scenic back- 
ground was drawn and painted. But 
don’t get the idea that this was a sleazy 
job. The copied scenes were as faithful 
to historical fact as the originals. No 
pains were spared to make them as life- 
like as possible, but the work was done 
within a limited cost. 

Next, steel shadow cases, about the 
size of a carpenter's tool kit, were built. 
The top and one side are glass, and there 
is a lid that shuts down over the glassed 
sides. When the top is clamped down, the 
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This model shows a hand-drawn fire engine 

of 1731,manned by volunteers. It is simply 

a wooden tank on wheels, with a force on 

Water for the tank was supplied from wells 
by bucket-brigades 








whole box can be lifted by a handle and 
easily carried. 

The historical scenes (dioramas) were 
built to fit in these cases. An entire 
series of low-cost scenes were made, show- 
ing the development of New York’s fire 
equipment from the pump and bucket bri- 
gade to the elaborate chemical engines and 
river boats of today. The background of 
the last scene shows the enormous Catskill 
water system supplying the fire hose. 

With the original series completed, the 
work speeded ahead. The foundries and 
metal shops of Newtown High School 
began to make additional exhibition boxes. 
Manual training shops cut more stencils 
from the originals. High school art 
classes painted copies of the history sets. 
Student electricians in Patrick Henry 
Junior High School wired the boxes and 
installed lighting systems. Finally, the 
sets were placed in their portable cases, 
and several duplicates of the fire depart- 


ment series were ready to show every class 


in the public school system. Not only 
was there the beginning of a whole set of 
portable museums for the city schools; the 
schools had helped to make them. Now 
the Museum of the City of New York be- 
longs to the children in a real sense. 

You don’t need to be told what hap- 
pened when the first set of boxes was 
opened in a school room. The children 
nearly fell over themselves to see them. 
When the class in the next room heard 
the excitement, they wanted to see, too. 
Soon everyone wanted to see the fire 
scenes and the funny engines. 

As for those who have had their turn, 
other things are in store. The Museum 
has completed a series on transportation, 
and Mr. Rexford also plans a series on 
education and other civic functions. It is 
possible by this method to introduce his- 
torical models of communications, depart- 
ment stores, theaters, parks, architecture, 
and sports. 
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ew Dangers to Democracy 


The Appeal to Passion b 


vs. 


The Appeal to Reason* 


==HE present social crisis is bring- 

ing into existence a rising tide 

of so-called ‘shirt’? movements. 

In the east there are, or were, 
the Khaki Shirts, in the south the Sil- 
ver Shirts, in New York the Order of 
'76. There are also the present-day 
Vigilantes in California, and the Eco- 
nomic Crusaders in the western moun- 
tain region. 

These movements seem to be fairly 
“native” in origin. There are also, 
however, several attempts to implant 
branches of European movements 
here. For example, responsible maga- 
zine and newspaper articles tell us 
that “troops wearing a foreign uni- 
form have been drilling in nineteen 
American cities . . . the uniform and 
the philosophy (of those wearing it) 
are those of Adolf Hitler and the 
Nazi Party . . . Hitlerism has invaded 
America.” 

The German-American group be- 
hind this movement has a magazine 
called “The American Guard.” In 
the June, 1932, issue, the leaders 
said: “We repudiate the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty. Our political 
conception is . . . the very antithesis 
of liberal democratic ideas.””’ They 
go on to advocate a government run 
by a small minority class which will 
impose it on “the masses.” This class 
will do everything for the masses, but 
without their participation. Thus the 
masses are to follow and obey their 
leaders, not to participate in govern- 
ment, 

The leader of this particular move- 
ment, one Heinz Spanknoebel, the 
representative of the Hitler group in 
the United States, is now being sought 
by the Federal police of our country. 
A warrant for his arrest has been 
issued. 

*The high schools of America should be study- 
ing this contemporary problem. See such current 
materials as: (1) Harpers, —> 1933, “Hitler- 
ism Comes to America’; (2) Today, for March 
30, April 7, April 14, April 21, “Hitlerism In- 
vades America”; (3) New Republic, April 18, 
1934, “Crazy Like a Fox"; (4) Common Sense, 
March and April, 1934; issues of Pelley’s maga- 
zine Liberation, issued by “The Foundation for 
Christian Economics, ” Asheville, North Carolina. 
See articles in New York World-Telegram early 
in 1934 and in syndicated metropolitan news- 


papers on “The Silver Shirts” and other similar 
organizations. 








Members of the "Khaki Shirts of America” 
shown saluting Commander Art J. Smith. The 
“Khaki Shirts" proclaim themselves enemies 


of Communists, racketeers, and trade unions. 


History Is Repeating Itself 

We can understand these new or- 
ganizations only if we see them in the 
light of similar earlier movements in 
American history. Such movements 
are not new things. They are very 
old things. 

Indeed, they have arisen four times 

a hundred years. The first showed 
itself in the anti-foreign agitation of 
the 1830’s and 1840's, which de- 
veloped especially in the rising east- 
ern cities and towns. This was 
primarily a movement to exclude the 
hordes of Irish and other European 
immigrants from our shores. It ap- 
pealed to the prejudices of self-styled 
‘native Americans” against “aliens.” 
Organizations were formed in hun- 
dreds of communities. A_ national 
political party popularly known as 
the Know-Nothings was organized 
and put up presidential and other can- 
didates in the election of 1852. How- 
ever, as it never became more than a 
small minority movement concentrat- 
ing especially in the north and east, 
it shortly disappeared. 

The second of these partly secret, 
“hundred percent” American organ- 
izations was the first Ku Klux Klan 
of the south. Starting in Tennessee 
in 1866 as a prank of young southern 
whites, it was seized upon by white 
political leaders and was made a 
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powerful secret organization. Its aims 
were to drive out of the south the 
northern white “carpet bag” politi- 
cians and to put down the negro 
leaders who had seized the southern 
government. In a_ comparatively 
short time the white-sheeted, masked 
Klansmen helped materially in plac- 
ing southern whites in political power. 
As soon as that purpose was achieved 
the K.K.K. itself disappeared. 

The third “anti” movement was the 
A.P.A. (American Protective :Associa- 
tion) of the 1890’s. This was essen- 
tially an anti-Catholic crusade center- 
ing chiefly in New England and the 
northeastern industrial zone. The 
“native Americans” were aroused this 
time by what seemed to them to be 
the dangerous immigration of millions 
of Catholic Europeans — Italians, 
Slavs, and other peoples from south- 
eastern Europe. These had settled 
beside the Irish and other older Cath- 
olic residents. 

Wild rumors spread to the effect 
that the Roman Catholic Church was 
organizing to overthrow the govern- 
ment and that the A.P.A. was the 
‘native American” response to this 
danger. Consequently, the A.P.A. grew 
rapidly, at one time claiming several 
thousand members. In many places 
political organizations were formed. 
Local elections were fought and de- 





cided on the emotional religious con- 
troversy. However, by 1900 this 
movement also had largely died out. 

The A.P.A., like its predecessor, 
played on the religious fears and 
prejudices of those who regarded 
themselves as native Americans. The 
“insiders” were “native Protestants.” 
The “outsiders” were Catholics, espe- 
cially “foreigners,” who were Cath- 
olics. Thus once again passion was 
appealed to—fear, prejudice, hate— 
rather than reason. 

The fourth fear-hate movement— 
the Ku Klux Klan of 1919 to 1925— 
was closer to our own time. Though 
really started in 1915, it had no more 
than 5000 members in 1919. Then 
commercial ‘“‘salesmen of hate,” who 
had been successful in organizing 
public opinion in the World War, took 
up the movement and sold it all over 
the country. In 1924, at its height, 
it claimed three million members. 

This fourth appeal to passion was 
more inclusive than any of the others. 
There were three outstanding things 
to hate—the Negroes, the Jews and 
the Catholics. But if in any commun- 
ity there was no Negro problem, no 
Jew problem, or no Catholic problem, 
the K.K.K. seized upon any other 
local issue, making it the thing to fear 
and to hate. 

Thus the later K.K.K. movement 
appealed to a wide range of preju- 
dices. In this case the “native in- 
siders” were White, Protestant and 
Aryan. The “foreign outsiders” were 
Negro, Catholic and Jew. The hys- 
terical appeal of the Klan organizers 
was that these must be exterminated 
at all cost. 

Congressional investigation of the 
K.K.K. revealed that, after 1919, it 
was merely a commercial racket. Of 
the $10.00 dues received from each 
member, the local salesmen received 
$4.50. Other officers, including the 
national officers, all received large 
sums of money. (See J. M. Mecklin’s 
book, “The Ku Klux Klan.’’) 


The Fifth Appeal to Passion 

If the “shirt” legions in our own 
day should therefore become a na- 
tional movement, it would be merely 
the fifth fear-hate incident in a cen- 
tury. Already the little beginnings to 
which we referred earlier show all of 
the ear-marks of the preceding hun- 
dred percent movements. 

Those of today are essentially of 
two types: first, the attempts of po- 
litical movements to intrench them- 
selves in America; second, several 
movements started here by persons 
claiming to be “native Americans,” 
but largely influenced by the foreign 
developments. 

There are three examples of the 
former. One of these is the National 
Socialist German Workers Party— 
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otherwise called “The Friends of New 
Germany’”—to which we referred. In 
the articles cited you will find defi- 
nite evidence that the Nazi adherents 
in this country, aided by German 
Nazis, are definitely trying to build 
up an organization in the United 
States. At the present writing the 
membership of the Hitler organiza- 
tions here cannot be more than 
10,000. 

The second example is less con- 
spicuous at the present time but was 
prominent in the press in years past. 
This is the attempt of certain Italian 
Fascists to build up a Fascist move- 
ment among the Italians living in 
America, using newspapers printed in 
Italian. It began shortly after Musso- 
lini and the Black Shirts took over 
the Italian government in 1922. Al- 
though its organization has never at- 
tracted a large membership, it is still 
a going concern. How many members 
it has cannot be estimated, but it is 
very insignificant. 

The third example of the move- 
ments aided from abroad is that of 
the Communist party. This is openly 
a part of the international Communist 
movement, called the Third Interna- 
tional. But this movement, too, is 
very small, membership not exceed- 
ing 30,000 to 40,000. 

Numerically, therefore, these for- 
eign movements in America have 
gained relatively few adherents, prob- 
ably not much more than 50,000 peo- 
ple at the outside. 

Of the second type, the self-styled 
“native” organizations, there are sev- 
eral brands. The one most talked- 
about is the Silver Legion of William 
Dudley Pelley. Pelley originally 
started the “Foundation for Christian 
Economics,” a queer mixture of spir- 
itualism and racial and economic 
propaganda. This mixture is well il- 
lustrated by the following paragraph 
from Pelley’s magazine, Liberation: 


“Out of the vastness of Cosmos the 
Psychic Antennae tunes in a voice. If the 


Word was made flesh and spake once to © 


men, how much stronger may be its pro- 
nouncement when the handicaps of flesh 
are perished? If we cannot believe this, 
to whom or what shall we look for author- 
ship of commitments like the follow- 
Minis oe 


” 


The relation of the Silver Shirts to 
the European movements is shown by 
the following quotation: 


“Do you know that this strictly Chris- 
tian Militia, the Silver Shirts of America, 
means to save America as Mussolini and 
his Black Shirts saved Italy, and Hitler 
and his Brown Shirts saved Germany— 
but without altering our republican repre- 
sentative form of Constitutional Govern- 
ment, if it can be managed.”’* 


*New York Evening Post, April 21, 1934. 


#Murray E. King, ““The Second Barbarian In- 
vasion.”” Common Sense, April, 1934, p. 21. 
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But the special hate of the Silver 
Shirts is the Jew. They ascribe all 
of our present economic troubles to 
rich Jews. They say that Jews are 
responsible for the stock market crash 
of 1929, unemployment, and_ the 
N.I.R.A., and that they control all 
banks and the chief industries. Pel- 
ley says that President Roosevelt is a 
descendant of Jews, and that his gov- 
ernment is controlled by Jews! 


That the Silver Shirts movement is 
in some places nothing but a vicious 
money racket has been proved by 
stenographic reports of interviews 
with leaders. Such leaders are per- 
sonally receiving hundreds of dollars 
each week from fees, subscriptions. 
the sale of uniforms, badges, etc. 


Another of these native American 
“Fascist” movements is that of the 
Khaki Shirts, which was organized 
recently in eastern cities by Art J. 
Smith. It has already gotten into the 
toils of the law. Recently, at a rally 
of the organization near New York, a 
man was killed by a lieutenant of 
“General” Smith named Frank Mof- 
fer. Smith accused an innocent by- 
stander, and the latter was tried and 
acquitted. The real murderer, Moffer, 
was tried, convicted, and received a 
prison term of from five to ten years. 
Smith swore falsely on the witness 
stand and has been sent to prison for 
three years for perjury. It is not 
likely that the Khaki Shirts will be 
effective from now on! But another 
somewhat similar movement is_ the 
Crusaders for Economic Liberty 
(white shirts) whose Commander-in- 
Chief is George W. Christians, with a 
claimed membership of 200,000. 


Although the Silver Shirts, The 
Friends of New Germany, and the 
other movements have been going only 
a short time, it is evident that they 
resemble the earlier hundred percent 
ones. Study them carefully, noting 
the extent to which they appeal to 
passions and not to reason, play upon 
the fears of the rank and file of our 
citizens, and rally the “insiders,” the 
only true defenders of pure native 
Americanism, against the invading 
“outsiders.” Find out what are their 
particular objects of hate. 

Here, then, are the possible begin- 
nings of a fifth hysterical destructive 
movement in American life. If we 
can draw conclusions from our his- 
tory, it seems likely that if it advances 
it will attack the very foundations of 
our democratic way of life. It will 
seek to create a dictatorship of a 
minority group. It will abolish par- 
liamentary discussion and legislation. 
It will stamp on free speech. In 
short, it will appeal to passion instead 
of to reason. 

Can democratic government be car- 
ried on on such a basis? 
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One of the best things to read to keep 
up with Senator Nye’s investigation of 
the arms business is Iron, Blood, and 
Profits (Harper), by George Seldes. . . 
Read it anyway, to keep up with the 
world. . . . Seldes has done a painstakingly 
scholarly job in telling how munitions 
makers foment wars, suborn newspapers, 
bribe officials, stimulate national fear and 
hatred, wreck peace and disarmament 
plans, support patriotic defense, and mili- 
tary orders, repress democracy, set gov- 
ernments to smuggling arms. . .. The 
book bulges with an index, appendix, ref- 
erences. ... Put it om the list. 


A book covering much the same ground 
but with slight differences of material and 
emphasis is Merchants of Death, by Engel- 
brecht and Hannighen, which has been 
chosen by the Book of the Month Club for 
May. The famous article on “Arms and 
the Men” in Fortune Magazine has now 
been reprinted in pamphlet form by 
Doubleday, Doran. 











A similar story, in fewer words, is John 
Gunther’s “Slaughter for Sale” in Harpers 
for May. ...A magazine article like this 
is excellent for getting a general idea of 
the subject, but to prevent your opinions 
from being superficial you need the back- 
ground provided in such books as those 
mentioned. . . . The greatest virtue of 
books and articles like these is that they 
give the incontrovertible answer to the 
drum-beaters of preparedness, militarism, 
and “the next war.” 


Speaking of drum-beaters, the former 
German Kaiser once gave a historic inter- 
view, long ago, and spoke so enthusias- 
tically of war that Germany’s diplomats 
undertook to suppress the interview. .. . 
Later, they burned an edition of the 
Century magazine in which the Kaiser’s 
statements were scheduled to appear... . 
The Atlantic for May prints the article 
now for its historic interest. . . . It is 
amazing to see how deluded and ignorant 
of the world the Kaiser was. ... And 
there are probably others today who are 


as bad. 
@ 


If private industry is to continue, says 
the Columbia University Commission of 
Economic Research in its recently com- 
pleted report, it must be subject to strict 
government planning. . . . The report 
recommends federal charters, standard 
accounting systems, restricted profits, and 
public ownership of the profits of inven- 
tions. . . . Six factors which the govern- 
ment must control, if the country is to 
become prosperous, are assessment of 
fixed charges, depreciation, basic fuel and 
metal prices, utility rates, taxes, and 


| wages. ... Far from stifling individual 


enterprise, the report says that this 
government control would liberate the in- 
dividual. from the oppression of irrespon- 
sible powers. 

Your favorite financial writer, John T. 
Flynn, tells “How to Play the Market” 
in the Redbook for March. . . . You, too, 
can get rich quick. . . . It is simply a 
matter of being behind the counter instead 
of in front of it, of being the skinner in- 
stead of the skinned. . .. And from what 
Mr. Flynn says in the New Republic, 
April 4th, about the bill to regulate the 
stock market, skinning will continue to be 
within the law for a while. 











‘By “Popular DDemand— 
SCHOLASTIC 


will now be indexed in 


‘The Readers’ Guide’’ 


WE are proud to announce that SCHOLASTIC now joins the 

important magazines indexed in “The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature”. Only until there is a large and consistent 
popular demand for a magazine is its material accepted for indexing 
in this valuable service for teachers and librarians. 


Here is what The H. W. Wilson Company—publishers of the 
guide—says of SCHOLASTIC in its letter of notification: 


Scholastic 
155 East 44th St. 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


It is a pleasure to inform you that Scholastic has been selected 
for indexing in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature which 
is, as you know, an author, title and subject index to periodicals 
which have been found most useful in libraries. 


In arriving at the decision to add Scholastic to the list of 
periodicals indexed in the Readers’ Guide we followed our usual 
custom of consulting the wishes of a group of subscribers to the 
Reader’s Guide. It should be a source of gratification to you and 
your associates to know that a high percentage of both school and 
public librarians expressed a desire to have Scholastic indexed. 


If you will be good enough to supply us with all issues to date 
of the volume which began in February and all subsequent issues 
as they appear we shall probably be able to begin the indexing 
with the May number of the Readers’ Guide. 


Sincerely, 
Chas. R. Brockman 
THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 


Another tribute to the value and popularity of the ONE 
magazine, expressly written for the high school student, which 
pictures the world of Today in all its colors. 
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The National High School Weekly 
801 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Chamber of Commerce Weighs New Deal 


HE Washington convention of the 
Le S. Chamber of Commerce, repre- 

senting most owners, managers, and 
employers of the nation, might have been 
expected to reject the shuffle for the New 
Deal. For one thing, its members have 
most to lose from the “levelling-down” 
policies of the Administration. For an- 
other, the Chamber has a tradition that 
Government should keep out of business. 
Indeed, the major spokesmen of the 
Chamber (many of whom have been aided 
heavily by the R. F. C.) condemned the 
New Deal in ringing tones, although the 
reports of delegations were largely di- 
vided in their opinions of Roosevelt 
accomplishments. Forty per cent or more 
than 100 local chambers conceded material 
benefits from the NRA. Fifteen per cent 


C. of C. Head H. |. Harriman 
mentioned revivals in single industries: 
retail coal, lumber and automobiles. The 
rest ranged from mild approval to right- 
eous indignation. Most felt that labor 
had been helped at the expense of busi- 
ness, through government endorsement of 
collective bargaining and through in- 
creased labor costs without improved 
prices. (Consumers Advisory Board holds 
that prices .have jumped far beyond in- 
creased wages. And collective bargaining 
has broken down so much at key points 
that the Wagner Bill was introduced to 
enforce it.) 

Silas Strawn, Chicago lawyer and former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, led 
the oral attack with demands for a 
budget-balancing halt to government 
spending, an official announcement that 
the emergency is over, changes in the 
securities act to enable a renewal of in- 
vestment in capital goods, stable currency, 
and an increase of international trade. 

A rebuttal from the administration 
came in a message sent by President 
Roosevelt to Henry I. Harriman, third 
time president of the organization. The 
President pleaded with the business men 
to stop crying “Wolf!” and to give him 
their co-operation toward recovery. Other 
than a reference to eliminating “evil con- 
ditions of the past,” Roosevelt did not say 
what he meant by co-operation. The 


Chamber responded by passing a set of 
resolutions which were only mildly cen- 
sorious of Washington politics. They asked 
temporary but not permanent bank de- 
posit insurance; relaxation of rules for 
high finance (The House voted further 
restrictions the same day); more exports 
but only such imports as would not hurt 
home industry; management of codes by 
trade associations, without labor or con- 
sumer representation; reduction of federal 
spending; railroad consolidation only on a 
voluntary basis; reduction of government 
authority over railroad rates; and no 
government interference in employer- 
employee relations. They approved the 
government’s international silver treaties; 
and some mild reforms of the food and 
drug laws. Unemployment insurance was 
rejected. 

As the session drew to its close, the 
National Recovery Review Board, headed 
by Clarence Darrow, presented a highly 
controversial report on the NRA for the 
President’s inspection, which concluded 
that small business men had been hurt by 
the NRA codes. 

Meanwhile, at Harriman, Tennessee 
(pop. 8,500, 50 mi. from Knoxville), began 
a battle which may become the Bunker 
Hill of the NRA. The Harriman Hosiery 
Mill, employing over 500, had its Blue 
Eagle revoked. In sympathy, 56 business 
nien of the town joined the big mill in 
removing the Blue Eagle. But organiza- 
tion of NRA enemies inspired the organi- 
zation of NRA friends, who threatened 
boycott the business men. The friends 
have the greater numbers; the enemies 
have the greater wealth and prestige. Since 
the hosiery mill is one of a large chain, 
identified with many other business inter- 
ests, the conflict may spread over a large 
territory. ‘The other major NRA skir- 
mish, Weirton Steel vs. the Department of 
Justice, remained in a state of suspension 
in the courts. 


Stimson Backs Tariff Bill 


F a man biting a dog is news, much 
more so is a Republican ex-cabinet 
officer praising a Democratic tariff bill. 
But that is what happened recently in the 
debate that followed President Roose- 
velt’s request for extraordinary tariff- 
making powers (Schol.; March 17). After 
the first spontaneous burst of Republican 
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Indianapolis Times 


Incongruous Costume 


opposition had died down, and _ serious 
thought began to be applied to the sug- 
gestion, Secretaries Hull, Roper and Wal- 
lace appeared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee and urged Congress to 
grant the president the powers he wants. 
Secretary Hull emphasized the need for 
quick action if the United States is to 
get back a substantial amount of its for- 
eign trade. Secretary Wallace asserted 
that foreign markets are vital to Ameri- 
can agriculture, and argued that high 
tariffs cause unemployment as surely as 
low tariffs. Secretary Roper advanced the 
claim that devaluation of our dollar had 
made our already high tariffs even higher 
in terms of foreign purchasing power. 
Messrs. Hull, Roper, and Wallace, are, of 
course, Democrats, and their support of 
the Tariff Bill was to be expected. 

The support from the other side of the 
political fence began with the testimony 
of Robert L. O’Brien, a Republican, and 
head of the Tariff Commission. Mr. 
O’Brien told the House Committee that 
the bill ought to be passed quickly. His 
only objection to it was that it does not 
give the President power to remove tariffs 
from products altogether when he thinks 
it advisable to do so, or take products off 
the free list and put duties on them. 

The second prominent Republican to 
back up the President’s request for tariff 
making powers was Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce under 
President Hoover. Dr. Klein said that 
the tariff problem cannot be handled prop- 
erly by Congress because Congress is sub- 








ject to all manner of sectional 
and group pressure. Turning 


oe ate des the job over to the President 
_ Him so___™ is “a move in the right direc- 


tion,” he told reporters. 

Yet despite this Republican 
support, and the speech in 
favor of lower tariffs which 
former Treasury’ Secretary 
Ogden Mills made several 
months ago (Schol., Feb. 17), 
Republicans in the House 
continued to attack the mea- 
sure, and only two of them 
voted for it on the final roll- 
call. The bill went through 
the House by 274 to 111, and 
was promptly sent to the Sen- 











Thomas in Detroit News 
Time to change baby's food 
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ate, where its passage was admittedly in 
doubt. And then came the big surprise. 

Entirely of his own free initiative Henry 
L. Stimson, President Hoover’s Secretary 
of State, vigorously endorsed the proposed 
change in tariff-making procedure. In a 
speech broadcast over a national network, 
Mr. Stimson not only urged that the bill 
be passed, but scoffed at the very argu- 
ments which Republican Senators were 
using against it. Far from being a mea- 
sure of regimentation, Mr. Stimson said, 
the tariff bill is one of several much- 
needed changes in our administrative 
machinery, changes wisely designed to 
forestall efforts “radically to modify the 
individual rights of freedom and of in- 
itiative under which we have so long 
lived.” 

To Republican Senators, striving to 
manufacture a campaign issue out of the 
Tariff Bill, Mr. Stimson’s speech was a 
highly unwelcome development. But the 
next day industry’s onslaught on the mea- 
sure began, and Republican hopes bright- 
ened again. Of all the industries whose 
representatives testified before the Senate 
Finance Committee, only one, the automo- 
bile industry, supported the Tariff Bill. 
The others agreed emphatically that its 
passage would be a disaster to the coun- 
try. When the Committee reported the 
measure to the Senate floor, it inserted an 
amendment obligating the President te 
grant hearings to all interested parties 
before making any tariff changes. The 
debate which followed was expected to 
give many a Senator something to talk 
about in campaign speeches this Fall. 


Philippines Accept Freedom 


N May 1, 36 years to a day after 
the battle of Manila Bay, when 
Admiral Dewey destroyed the 


Spanish fleet and began the military opera- 
tions which led to American occupation of 
the islands, the Philippine Legislature, 
meeting in a brief joint session, voted to 
accept the Tydings-McDuffie Act which 
Congress had passed a few weeks before 
(Schol., April 7). In accepting the act, 
the Legislature practically assured the 
full independence of the Philippines by 
1945. 

When President Roosevelt signed the 
measure, Secretary of War Dern spoke 
briefly against taxing Philippine imports 
before the islands attain full independence. 
“We still have obligations to these 
people,” he said, “and trade restrictions 

. would violate the spirit of this act.” 
He had in mind the tax of 3 cents a 
pound on Philippine coconut oil, included 
by the Senate in the then pending tax 
bill. And although Manila greeted the 
news of the signing of the Independence 
Act with the tooting of steam whistles 
and the ringing of bells, when the tax 
bill went through with the coconut tax 
in it a different spirit began to prevail. 
The Administration measure for the re- 
Striction of sugar imports was another 
damper on Filipino high spirits. It is 
going to be hard enough for the islands 
to get ready for independence in 1945, 
for once independent they will be entirely 
outside our tariff walls, and most of their 
present trade will cease. If we begin 


to shut down on their exports to us now, 
by 1945 they may be calling ’nuf and beg- 
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Governor General Frank Murphy, former Mayor of Detroit, on a tour of the Philippines. The 
Governor General is shown in front of the native huts. 


ging to be relieved of the independence 
they once yelled for. Realizing this, lead- 
ers of the independence movement were 
naturally alarmed at the oil tax and the 
sugar quota. They hope to persuade Con- 
gress to repeal the parts of the Inde- 
pendence Act which impose tariff duties 
on Philippine products as soon as the 10- 
year probationary period begins, but they 
realize that getting changes made in a 
sugar law or a general tax law will be a 
much more difficult task. 

Yet despite their misgivings, legislators 
of both parties voted to accept the Tyd- 
ings-McDuffie Act and worry later about 
the economic problems it raises. On the 
American side, the first result of the in- 
dependence act was the adoption of a 
quota system for regulation of Philippine 
immigration, allowing the admission to 
U. S. of 50 Filipinos yearly. 


South America Restless 


OUTH AMERICA has been seeth- 
ing lately with activity both politi- 
cal and  “*military. Bolivia and 


Paraguay have fought what is 
apparently the major battle of the Chaco 
War to date. Peru and Colombia have 
been locking horns over the Leticia region 
and threaten to take up arms again. Brazil 
is on the scent of a political plot aimed 
at Provisional President Getulio Vargas. 
Uruguay’s government has just discov- 
ered a plot against President Gabriel 
Terra. The Argentine Cabinet is facing 
the growing opposition of business men 
and taxpayers and may have to resign. 
In Chile President Arturo Alessandri’s 
party has just suffered election defeats 
which required a reorganization of the gov- 
ernment. President Salamanca of Bolivia 
recently closed the military academy when 
it was learned that cadets had taken 
part in an attempted revolt against the 
government. In short, all is not quiet 
south of the Panama Canal. 

The least quiet area of all is, of course, 
the Gran Chaco. The long-awaited battle 
for the possession of Fort Ballividn 
opened last month. Fort Ballividn is the 
chief Bolivian base of operations. (See 
map, Schol., Jan. 27) The Paraguayans 
attacked the defenders of the fort, driv- 
ing them back in a fierce and sanguinary 
battle. But the Bolivian soldiers dug 
themselves into wide, flat hayfields. As 
the Paraguayans entered the open area 
they were mowed down by the Bolivian 





machine guns. More than a_ thousand 
were reported killed each day for three 
days, after which the Paraguayan gen- 
erals decided to try some other tactic 
and withdrew their advancing line. 

As a result of the Bolivian victory, hun- 
dreds of volunteers flocked to the re- 
cruiting stations in La Paz. Many cele- 
brations were held, and the whole city 
was described as “delirious with joy.” 
Paraguay denied the defeat, and insisted 
that the Bolivian troops were preparing 
to evacuate Fort Ballividn. But in 
Bolivia the war spirit was supreme. 

Meanwhile, high up the Amazon, in the 
jungle between Brazil and Peru, the little 
area of land called Leticia was again 
threatening the peace of nations, and 
causing officials of our own State Depart- 
ment to keep a close eye on develop- 
ments. Leticia used to belong to Colom- 
bia. But because Colombia and Peru in- 
sisted on fighting over it, the League of 
Nations obtained a mandate over the ter- 
ritory last year. The mandate ends this 
June. Colombia wanted Leticia back 
then. Peru insisted on a_ conference 
to discuss the question. The conference 
met at Rio de Janeiro. So far it has 
not reached any satisfactory solution. 
Colombia still insists on having Leticia 
back, and Peru wants the League’s man- 
date extended. From September, 1932, to 
May, 1933, when the League’s peace ef- 
forts triumphed, the two nations fought 
over Leticia. Now it is reported that 
both are busily engaged in importing war 
materials from American manufacturers 
and hiring aviation instructors to train 
their young men in the art of killing 
from the air. 

Elsewhere unrest troubles the heads of 
South American presidents and under 
officials. In every country which depends 
on a single export product for its liveli- 
hood and welfare there seems now to be 
incipient revolt. Chile’s nitrates, Brazil’s 
coffee, Peru’s tin, Bolivia’s copper, Ecua- 
dor’s cacao, all have fallen steadily in 
value since the beginning of the depres- 
sion, until now the screws are pressing 
tight on the people of these one-product 
countries. Where the nation’s economy 
is a “balanced” one, as is Uruguay’s and 
Argentina’s, the burden of taxation and 
debt are having the same political result. 
For many South American politicians, it 
is a race with time. If the depression 
lifts, and prices rise, their future is as- 
sured. If the depression continues, and 
prices fall further, there is no telling 
what may happen in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 
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U. S. Talks Turkey to Japan 


N the third week after Eiji Amau, 

spokesman of the Japanese Foreign 

Office, threw the stone of his “un- 

official” announcement into the pool of 
international diplomatic relations, the 
waves and counter-waves his act pro- 
duced were still flowing rapidly through 
the capitals of the world. 

In Tokyo U. S. Ambassador Grew spent 
several hours with the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, Koki Hirota, trying to get an 
official copy of the Amau_ statement. 


Talburt in New York World-Telegram 
The Trend of Evolution! 


In response to this pressure Mr. Hi- 
rota sent the U. S. and British embassies 
a statement which was_ considerably 
milder than that from his office the week 
before. This message he called the “only 
official statement.” Its significant clause 
reads: “Japan cannot remain _indiffer- 
ent to anyone taking action . . . which is 
prejudicial to the maintenance of law and 
order in East Asia... .” 

If Japan thought by this message to 
close the incident of the Amau declara- 
tion, she was due for a rude disappoint- 
ment. For Secretary of State Hull sent 
the Japanese Foreign Office a statement 
of the attitude of the United States which 
could best be described as blunt. Very 
plainly and frankly it informed Japan 
that the American government expects 
from it “due consideration of the rights, 
the obligations, and the legitimate inter- 
ests of the United States.” And, in the 
tone of mother to her naughty boy, it re- 
minded Japan that “no nation can... 
rightfully endeavor to make conclusive its 
will in a situation where there are in- 
volved the rights, the obligations and the 
legitimate interests of other sovereign 
states.” 

A few days before, Great Britain had 
served notice on Japan that it would 
insist on its treaty rights in China and 
would not admit Japan’s right to decide 
what was good and what was bad for the 
Chinese republic. Later, it notified Japan 
that it would vigorously oppose Japan’s 
recent strong competition in cheap manu- 
factured articles, especially in cotton tex- 
tiles to India. A conference at London 
with Japanese trade commissioners to 
reach some agreement on restriction of 
Japanese exports ended in deadlock. 
Britain threatens to seek complete exclu- 
Sion of Japanese goods from the Empire, 
including the Dominions, and a trade war 
of major proportions is expected. 
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Austria Gets Constitution 


USTRIA’S Fascists have made 
rapid strides since their guns were 
trained on the workers’ apart- 

ment houses last February. They have 
driven the radical parties underground, 
and broken up all labor organizations. 
They have established strict censorship 
of the press. They have distributed much 
of the business of the consumers’ cooper- 
atives among small merchants and trades- 
men. They have sent the patients of 
free clinics and hospitals back to fee- 
charging doctors. They have taken steps 
to return the country’s educational in- 
stitutions to the Church. They have 
abolished self-government in the city of 
Vienna. And, most recently, they have 
adopted a new constitution and _ per- 
manently dissolved Parliament. 

The new constitution was enacted into 
law by an “emergency decree” of the 
Dollfuss administration, and this and 470 
other decrees issued in the last year were 
hastily approved by what was left of 
Parliament after the largest party in 
Austria, the Socialist, had been excluded. 
Only two members of the lower house 
spoke against the new constitution, and 
the administration ordered newspapers to 
suppress all reports of their opposition. 
They charged the administration with 
twelve months of illegal rule, which they 
said had been based on “no majority . . 
but that of bayonets.” They asserted that 
the only way to alter or revoke the old 
constitution was by a vote of all the 
Austrian people, and they called on the 
administration to hold such a referendum 
or admit that the new constitution was 
“dictated.” The supporters of Herr Doll- 
fuss laughed derisively. 

Authority, the new constitution states, 
comes not from the people but from God, 
so the people have no right to exercise con- 
trol over their government. Accordingly, 
the President is vested with the power to 
do anything he wishes, and he cannot be 
removed or restrained in any way. In 
other words, he is an absolute monarch. 


May Day Is Quiet 
AY DAY is all things 
to all people. To some 
it means May poles 

and Morris dances. To others it 
means Child Health Day. And 
to the radicals of Europe and 
America it is the day for labor 
demonstrations, has been their 
day since the general strike of 
1886. In that year some 200,000 
American workmen left their 
jobs May 1 and stayed away 
until their employers granted 
them shorter hours. In the same 
year the American Federation 
of Labor was born. It hit on 
the idea of making May Day a 
worker’s holiday. May Day was 
adopted by European: Socialists 
in 1890, and in 1894 the A. F. of 








Communists attending a May Day 
rally outside of Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia. It is thought to be 
the first time that such a demonstra- 
tion has been held within the shadow 


of the birth place of American 


freedom. 
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L., grown conservative, broke with the radi- 
cals and established its own holiday—“Labor 
Day”—in September. But Socialists and 
Communists retained the first of May. 

In the past May Day has frequently 
been marked by riots and violence. This 
year it was comparatively peaceful the 
world over. In Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, New York, Boston, and other 
cities, there were parades and speeches. 
In Bridgeport, Conn., the Communists 
played a trick on the Socialist mayor by 
running their flag up the flagstaff on top 
of City Hall, and in New York Socialists 
and Communists shunned one another with 
a good deal more aversion than they 
showed to their common enemies, the capi- 
talists. Nowhere in the United States was 
there any shooting. 

Less peaceful were the demonstrations 
abroad. Spain had a general strike which 
tied up everything, and in a riot one man 
was shot. In Cuba soldiers fired on a 
parade, wounding ten. In Paris Com- 
munists threw up barricades across the 
narrow streets of the workers’ quarter and 
drove police back with pistol fire and 
paving bricks. In Germany Nazi demon- 
strations were held everywhere, by govern- 
ment order, and in one place outside 
Berlin, 2,000,000 men and women gathered 
to listen to the mesmeric voice of their 
leader, Chancellor Hitler. There was 
shooting in one town and in another a 
public hall was burned. Seventy-three 
persons were arrested on suspicion of 
setting fire to the hall, and the govern- 
ment charged “Communist or Catholic 
miscreants” with responsibility for the 
crime. The next day a decree was pub- 
lished which set up a special court, free 
from legal restrictions, to deal with cases 
of treason. 

In Moscow, for eight hours the military 
equipment of the Communists was _ pa- 
raded across the Red Square: tanks, air- 
planes, anti-aircraft guns, searchlights, 
and bombing planes by the hundreds, until 
the spectators grew weary of watching. 
It was an impressive demonstration of 
Soviet military strength. 
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Ibn Saud Conquers Yemen 


DUL-AZIZ ibn Abdur - Rahman 
Ibl-Feisal Al-Saud, or, more simply, 
An Saud, King of Saudi Arabia, 


has conquered the kingdom of Yemen in 
western Arabia and is holding the whole 
of the Red Sea coast in subjection, re- 
ports from Bagdad assert. With his 
fighting planes, his armored cars, and 
his highly trained troops, this fierce sheik 
of the desert is said to have captured 
the port of Hodeida and sunk armed 
warships in the harbor. Fearing that the 
success of Ibn Saud may lead to a revival 
of the “Arabia for the Arabians” move- 
ment, the British government ordered 
warships to hurry to the scene. Italy 
rushed three gunboats and a squadron 
of airplanes to the port. France also 
prepared to defend its nationals and 
property in the beleaguered kingdom. 

Ibn Saud (Sah-oood), head of a power- 
ful Arabian family, began to expand his 
territory after the World War. From 
his mountain home in Nejd, his soldiers 
fought their way to the control of three 
of the coastal states of the Arab penin- 
sula: Hasa, Asir, and Hejaz, whose 
capital is the holy city of Mecca. His 
combined lands, named Saudi Arabia, oc- 
cupied four-fifths of the  peninsula’s 
1,000,000 square miles. Their population 
is 5,000,000. But his kingdom remained 
shut off from the Arabian Sea by British 
Aden and the states of Yemen, Hadhr- 
amaut, and Oman, where European in- 
vestors have important properties. The 
most important trade commodities are 
camels, sheep, and goats, although Ibn 
Saud has converted many of his nomad 
subjects to farming. 


Deaths of the Week 


William H. Woodin, 65, President 
Roosevelt’s first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Though ill from a lingering throat 
infection, Mr. Woodin entered upon his 
Tréasury post at a 
time when all the 
banks of the coun- 
try were closed. He 
labored day and 
night for many 
weeks in an _ untir- 
ing effort to restore 
the banking systems 
of the country to 
working order. 
When that task was 
completed, Mr. 
Woodin’s health was 


WOODIN 


so much worse that he asked President 
Roosevelt to relieve him of his duties. 
The President granted his Secretary of 


the Treasury an indefinite leave of 
absence, and later accepted his resigna- 
tion. For several months Mr. Woodin’s 
health improved, but a few weeks ago 
it became suddenly worse, and he died 
in a coma. He was a composer of music, 
a collector of stamps and prints, and a 
connoisseur of art, as well as a financier 
and an industrialist. President Roosevelt 
considered him one of his most devoted 
friends, 


Major General Hugh L. Scott, chief of 
staff of the army when the United States 
entered the World War. . . . William 
Cooper Procter, 71, head of the Procter & 
Gamble Company, manufacturers of 
Ivory soap, a capitalist who gave his 
workers unemployment insurance, old age 
pensions, disability allowances, and repre- 
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sentation on his board of directors. . . 
Dr. William Henry Welch, 84, foremost 
American bacteriologist, former dean of 
Johns Hopkins Medical School for many 
years, the first medical educator to link 
research with instruction. 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


President Roosevelt vetoed the bill 
which Congress passed in answer to the 
protests of substitute letter carriers 
(Schol., May 5). The bill would have 
guaranteed these men minimum incomes 
and permanent positions. 


President Green of the A. F. of L. 
called on President Roosevelt recently to 
urge passage of the Connery Bill making 
30 hours the standard work week for all 
industries. Mr. Green said that the re- 
employment drive had come to a “dead 
stop,” with 10,000,000 men still out of 
work. 

* 

“The time is coming when there will be 
a realization of what monkeys the muni- 
tions makers can make of the otherwise 
intelligent people of America.” Senator 
Nye (R., N. D.), chairman of the Senate 
committee to investigate munitions manu- 
facturers, told a luncheon audience. 


More than half a million children are 
dependent on relief in the state of New 
York alone, an official report states. 


Of nearly 21,000 American clergymen 
questioned recently by The World To- 
morrow, more than 62 per cent said that 
in their opinion the churches should pub- 
licly refuse to sanction or support any 
future war. An even larger proportion 
was opposed to military training in high 
schools and colleges. 


To the people who scoff at public own- 
ership, a Chicago professor says “What 
about the Panama Canal?” The Panama 
Railroad Company, a government-owned 
corporation, has a financial history which 
“defies comparison,” he asserts, and the 
Canal itself, an administrative unit of 
the government, has paid 3 per cent per 
annum and will soon have returned the 
initial investment of more than a half 
billion dollars. “This is a truly remark- 
able record,” the professor declares. 


The principal rubber interests of the 
world agreed recently on a five-year plan 
for restriction of production. By this 
means they hope to keep prices high. 





The Week in Congress 
HOUSE 


Rejected the Senate’s 10 per cent extra tax 
on each individual income tax return. 

Passed, 280-84, the Rayburn Stock Exchange 
Control Bill, restoring some of the “teeth” 
deleted in the Senate. 

Passed ten anti-crime bills aimed at bandits 
and gangsters. Eight have already passed 
the Senate. 


SENATE 


Passed the Administration’s municipal bank- 
ruptcy bill, already passed by the House. 
It permits cities, counties, towns, and other 
political subdivisions to reduce and re- 
finance their indebtedness in two years. 

Completed Congressional action on the Tax 

ill, removing the 10 per cent extra in- 
come tax. 

Passed the Corporate Reorganization Bill, 
which permits corporations to reorganize if 
a majority of their creditors so desire. 
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Who's Who in the News 


LAMA 


The one-l lama is a priest, 

The two-l llama is a beast; 

But I will bet my silk pajama 

There’s no such thing as a three-l Illama. 

This inaccurate quotation from Ogden 

Nash gives you a rough idea of what is 

going on in Tibet these days. As they 
say in Hangchow, it 
seems there were two 
lamas. The Dalai 
Lama (see cut) 
drove the Panchen 
Lama out of the 
Lhasa, the Buddhist 
Vatican, fifteen 
years ago, and as- 
sumed the leader- 
ship of the Buddhist 
church, which has a 
membership of over 
150,000,000. 

Lamas make a liv- 
ing in several ways. One source of in- 
come is the contributions of religious fol- 
lowers. It is also said that, because of 
his ability to swing Buddhist trade in a 
British direction, the Dalai Lama enjoyed 
British gifts and patronage. But last 
December the Dalai Lama, who was held 
to be the reincarnation of Buddha him- 
self, died. Out in Tibet, they are sup- 
posed to wait until Buddha manifests his 
spirit again in another available body, 
preferably that of a child, who may then 
be installed by the assistant lamas as the 
nominal head of the church. The Panchen 
Lama, though, is talking of going back 
to the old homestead. There are even 
rumors that the Dalai Lama was poisoned 
to make way for his return. Since the 
holy man recognizes the authority of Nan- 
king, his future plans depend on whether 
Chinese nationalism is stronger than Brit- 
ish imperialism. Or whether the organiza- 
tion of Tibetan peasants into soviet 
governments is stronger than either. 


SHOES 


When George F. Johnson was a young 
man in Milford, Massachusetts, he worked 
in a shoe factory for as little as $6 a 

week. As chairman 
of Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, he is 
at 67 the dominant 
figure in a business 
which employs 
around 20,000 peo- 
ple. But there is an 
important distinction 
between Johnson and 
the usual ladder- 
climber. He has 
never forgotten what 
it is like on the bot- 
tom rung. There are 
probably not a half dozen employers in 
America who do so much for their 
workers. 

At the same time, Johnson is not sen- 
timental. He advocates fair wages (not 
merely living wages) as a sound business 
principle. To his mind, wages are far 
more important than dividends. His ideal 
society is one where everyone works. A 
fourth of his workmen are over 50. After 
they retire, he pays pensions, and, instead 
of life insurance, he sends weekly wage 
checks to workers’ widows. 

This month four Endicott-Joehnson cities 
in southern New York held a May Day 
festival unlike any other May Day cele- 
bration in the world. Instead of the usual 
demonstrations against capitalism, labor 
and capital joined hands in an expres- 
sion of co-operation. 
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High School Art Students 


Soon to Receive Large Legacies 
By ERNEST W. WATSON 





= HERE is, or was, a moving picture 
qe which a very wealthy man got 

rid of his money by giving a million 
dollars each to several persons picked at 
random from the telephone directory. As 
might be expected, most of these aston- 
ished millionaires spent their new-found 
riches in childish and ridiculous ways. One 
or two were better balanced and used the 
money sensibly and with permanent profit. 
The film insinuates the query, “What 
would you do with a million?” 

A very few of us will be confronted 
by such a problem. Perhaps we flatter 
ourselves by thinking that this would be 
no problem for us at all. Still we know 
from experience that the spending of 
whatever we happen to have, be it money, 
time, or energy demands critical judg- 
ment and careful planning, if we are to 
avoid waste and futility. Very few of 
us put our resources to the most profit- 
able use. We are often profligate with 
capital which should be invested, rather 
than spent. 

Next month Scholastic readers will be 
put to the test, for many thousands are 
to receive very substantial gifts. The ex- 
act value cannot be stated, indeed it will 
vary with different individuals. Perhaps 
it is worth several thousands of dollars, 
certainly many hundreds. But there is a 
strange condition put upon the gift: it 
must all be spent within ninety days. 
When three months have elapsed the en- 
tire principal will have been used up, 
no part of it can be hoarded. Will noth- 
ing then remain? Is the gift to be of 
temporary value only? That depends 
upor: the wisdom of the recipient. It is a 
problem of investment. The whole sum 
might very easily—and pleasantly—be so 
expended that it will utterly vanish and 
leave its one-time owner with nothing to 
show for it. Or, with a modicum of pur- 
pose and planning there can very well be 
some permanent value received through 
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investment. A few who fully appreciate 
the value of the gift will have, after the 
principal itself has been used, a_ profit 
beyond their fondest expectations. To 
them the gift will be a boon. So this gift 
to students will be treated pretty much 
as were the million dollar bequests of the 
film fiction, according to the wisdom and 
purpose of those receiving it. 

This strange gift is nothing less than 
the Summer Vacation. Do you think too 
high a valuation has been placed upon it? 
I am acquainted with a hundred or more 
gifted Scholastic artists—through their 
entries in Scholastic Awards Competition 
—who are certain to answer “no.” To 
them, the summer vacation is a great op- 
portunity for growth. They will not 
waste a day of the ninety. They are al- 
ready considering means for the most 
fruitful investment of the principal. They 
will have a planned vacation. 

“Plan your summer” is my message to 
Scholastic artists. Decide what things 
you want most to do, then make a 
schedule which will assure you of definite 
accomplishment along those lines. A 
sophomore of my acquaintance determined 
a year ago that he would acquire a de- 
gree of facility in handling the pencil 
and pen during the summer of 1933. In 
October he showed me a portfolio of ad- 
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planned summer of 1933. 







mirable drawings done in both mediums. 
He got this result from a program of 
three hours of drawing, five days each 


week. He stuck to his program. Not 
that he limited himself to three hours a 
day. Some days he painted as well. He 
also did a bit of sculpture in stone. But 
these were extras. His planned invest- 
ment of the ninety days was that three 
hour drawing program. 

This drawing of the plane (from his 
portfolio) shows the possibility of growth 
under such a regimen. He had never 
worked with the pen before. 

This boy merely took his cue from the 
great creative geniuses in the arts and 
sciences. “Genius” we are told, “is the 
ability to keep everlastingly at it.” So we 
hear of musicians spending hours at their 
instruments daily, and inventors living in 
their laboratories. Their work is_ their 
passion; it has right of way. 

How often do we hear people say “I 
meant to do so and so, but somehow the 
summer has just melted away.” That 


“melting away” is easily explained. Things 
that happen along are permitted to use 
up the hours and the worthwhile things 
people think they want to do, await the 
convenient hour which seldom comes. The 
summer vacation planned with a purpose 
will not melt away. 







Drawing by a Massachusetts sophomore, made during his 
The reproduction is one-half the 


size of the original. 
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What Do These 
Words Mean? 


ADJURE 
ABASE 
ABULIA 
AESTHETE 


Use these four words in a sentence 
and win a prize. 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 
SECOND PRIZE: $10 
THIRD PRIZE: $5 


20 PRIZES OF $3.50 CONKLIN 
MECHANICAL PENCILS 


Awards will be made to students who 
submit the shortest meaningful sen- 
tence using these four words in such 
a way that their use is correct and 
their meaning is clearly indicated. 

The words may be used in any of 
their forms, for example: adjure may 
be used as adjured or as adjuration, etc. 


Rules 


1. Any student regularly enrolled in a 
high school of junior or senior grade 
in the U. S. is eligible for the prizes. 


2. Only one sentence may be sub- 
mitted by a contestant. 


3. Decision of judges is final. In case 
of tie, full amount of prizes will be 
awarded to both parties. 


4. Entries must be postmarked before 
midnight, June 1, 1934. Address to 
VOCABULARY EDITOR, SCHO- 
LASTIC, 155 E. 44th Street, New 
York, NN. Y. 


5. Each entry must be accompanied 
by the following information, either 
on this coupon or copied on a separate 
sheet: 


Name and address of two drug stores 
nearest school, most popular with 


Oe pee emery or anennu ear ray 2 


Name and address of two candy stores 
nearest school, most popular with 


Sg SSRN a eae Bere taro ea ia ety 


If your school has a cafeteria or candy 
counter, name of person in charge. 
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Batter Up! 


LL the batters in the big leagues 
are looking at the same thing this 
year. In other words, the Ameri- 


can League and the National League are 
using baseballs out of the same barrel; 
you cannot tell them apart even if you 
have a score-card. 

Until this year the American League 
ball had been easier to hit than the 
National League ball. The American 
League ball had a thinner cover, and the 
National League ball had thicker stitch- 
ing. The thicker stitching enabled the 
National League pitchers to get a better 
hold on the seams, and hence pitch a 
fancier assortment of curves to the batters. 

This difference in balls between the two 
big leagues almost resulted in civil war 
between the fans of one league and the 
fans of the other. Cities like -Chicago, 
St. Louis, Boston and New York, that 
have teams in each league, were, naturally, 
most concerned over this “thirty years 
war,” which is no misnomer. The differ- 
ence started in 1904 and ended in 1934. 
In a city like New York where there are 
three big-league teams within an _ out- 
fielder’s throw of one another (the Giants, 
the Yankees and the Brooklyn Dodgers) 
the feeling rose so high in 1927 (when the 
people had very little else to think about) 
that the constabulary had to be called out 
on several occasions to restrain the Giants 
fans from razing the Yankee stadium. 
The Giants’ followers were particularly 
deep in the doldrums that year because 
the Yankees were pounding out two- 
baggers, three-baggers and home-runs in 
dozen-lots nearly every day. It was the 
year Babe Ruth set up his record of 60 
home runs, and the Yankees won the World 
Series in four straight games. So there 
was every reason for the Giants fans to 
be miserable. A Giants fan is a most 
peculiar species of man. A genuine Giants 
fan would rather have a tooth pulled than 
to hear Ruth hit another home run. 

Of course, the Giants fans attributed 
all the Yankee superiority to the livelier 
and easier-to-hit American League ball. 
Why they even accused the American 
League cf using enlarged golf balls as 
the insides of the baseball. Just look at 
the batting averages of the American 
League and the National League, they 
said. 

This difference in balls affected not only 
the two major leagues. Minor leagues, 
sand-lot leagues, school leagues and all 
baseball the country over, took sides. You 
were either a “lively ball player or a base- 
ball player,” as one partisan put it. 

The argument has ended now. A truce 
has been signed, and the manufacturers 
ordered to make all official baseballs alike 
—exactly the same cork center, the same 
cord wrapping, the same horsehide cover, 
the same size stitching. This season, for 
the first time, there can be a fair compari- 
son between the batting and pitching per- 
formances in the American League and 
the National League. 

—JACK LIPPERT 





If you 


are interested 


in ART. a6 


- -- in any or all of its phases— 
you will not only enjoy reading 
The American Magazine of ART, 
but you will also appreciate this 
publication. 


BECAUSE here is a magazine 
which gives you vivid and en- 
tertaining information on all the 
arts, clearly, concisely—and in 
a wholly fascinating fashion. 


BECAUSE The Magazine of ART 
brings you authentic facts. It is 
written by writers who under- 
stand and appreciate art, and 
by artists who know how to 
write! It is edited by a trained 
staff working in close coopera- 
tion with twelve Advisory Editors 
—each an authority. 


BECAUSE here you get a com- 
plete record of contemporary 
activity—with a good balance 
maintained between the art of 
the present and the art of the 
past. 


BECAUSE here is a magazine 
both attractive and readable— 
beautifully and profusely illus- 
trated. (Contains many color 
plates each year.) 


AND BECAUSE, including Crea- 
tive ART, The American Maga- 
zine of ART is today the most 
important art monthly in the 
country! 


Let us send you The American 
Magazine of Art for the next four 
months for only $1. If you are not 
more than satisfied, your money 
will be refunded to you immedi- 
ately. Fill in and mail this coupon 
today. 


annem SEND THIS COUPONe waa«=@ 

The American Federation of Arts, 

Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me The American 
Magazine of ART at your special 
introductory rate, four full months 
for $1. I am a new subscriber. 
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Are You 


FRIENDS 
With Your Food? 


By Mae Biddison Benson 


T is nice to know that most of those 
horrid food fads have gone out of 
fashion and with them a great deal of 
the bunk about diet. Not so very long 
ago certain people who were a bit on the 
ailing side carried their food around in 
their pockets and when the luscious dinner 
would -be steaming on the table, tempting 
all normal, healthy palates, these poor, 
dear ailing ones would sadly and pallidly 
bring forth their box of “what-ever-it- 
was.” Fortunately, the pendulum has 
swung away from that era. Let us hope 
it will never swing back. We are now in 
that cycle of human eating known as the 
common sense cycle of eating. Let’s stay 
there. 

How to make sure that you are right 
plumb in this cycle is to prove your own 
answer affirmatively to the question: Are 
my foods the best possible foods for me? 
Do they agree with each other and result- 
antly agree with me? 

One of the best ways of finding the 
correct answer is to try out certain food 
combinations on your own personal stom- 
ach. By a process of trial and error you 
determine what fits your individual physi- 
cal needs. Human bodies vary in slight 
or great degree and the diet must vary 
with this difference. To be sure, food 
chemistry can provide, in the main, right 
food combinations. But in_ the last 
analysis, each individual body is the de- 
termining factor, and wise people are 
learning to chart their own food courses 
and by intelligent planning making that 
course lead to comfortable well-being, not 














once in a while, but all of the time. 

In these modern days it is smart to eat 
properly, to digest perfectly, and to suffer 
no food ills. After all, no matter how 
much food or what kind of food is taken 
into the body, only that food which can 
be absorbed is sustenance. Most people 
eat too much. The trial diet will prove 
quantity requirement as well as determine 
which foods are friendly to the system and 
to each other. 

You may be surprised to know that 
raisins are equally friendly with all foods. 
You can eat them any time and they will 
never quarrel with other foods. It is wise 
to eat dates, bananas, or figs along with 
your starchy foods; with these same 
starchy foods discard the acid fruits and 
save them for another time. And, of 
course, the old stand-by green leafy vege- 
tables can be depended upon for safety 
and protection against the food sins you 
may want to commit. One large helping 
of raw vegetable salad every day, either 
for luncheon or dinner is calculated to 
safeguard to a great extent that much 
dreaded and very annoying internal tur- 
moil caused by. disagreeing foods. If the 
interior of the body-house is in reasonably 
good order it will take a lot more punish- 
ment from quarreling foods—if you insist 
upon eating that way—than it otherwise 
would, and the green leafy vegetables 
condition the house for such mistreatment. 

Food is primarily a source of health 
and life. Protein foods are the body 
builders. Meat is the richest protein food, 
contains the largest amount of phos- 
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phorus, and is richest in calories or energy 
units. 

While food advisers have talked little 
about calories in the last few years, cal- 
ories are still with us and still essential. 
At work or at play the body uses energy 
which must necessarily come from food. 
This energy is measured in heat units 
known as calories. Old-fashioned as they 
may be, calories keep the human engine 
moving. If you need to gain weight, the 
high-calorie foods should be selected. Too 
many calories are not desirable, neither 
are too few, for the body like an engine 
cannot run without fuel. You will like to 
know that the food having the highest 
caloric value is boiled salt pork. Grad- 
uating down the list of common foods the 
next highest is pork chops, followed by 
lamb chops, porterhouse steak, ham, beef 
chuck, lamb leg, bacon, sweetbreads, veal 
cutlet, tongue, beef round, white bread, 
whole milk, veal leg, beef liver, canned 
corn, dried navy beans, cottage cheese, 
American cheese, rolled cooked oats, 
steamed white rice, potatoes, butter, gran- 
ulated sugar, peanuts, walnuts, almonds, 
skimmed milk, buttermilk, eggs, canned 
peas, green peas, oysters, carrots, string 
beans, tomatoes, spinach, raw cabbage. 

The high-protein content foods list con- 
tains practically the same items of food, 
the protein and caloric values differing in 
the various foods. For instance, beef 
round contains the most protein of any 
food but is down in the middle of the list 
for caloric content. Beef liver is second 

(Concluded on next page) 








Well-known track coach tells how to gain 
strength and energy — every athlete needs! 





Ancus HAHN, Head Track Coach and Athletic Trainer at the University of 
Virginia is one of the many famous coaches who recommend Cocomalt. ar 
Here’s what he says: 

“A distance runner can’t afford to get tired easily. When the race is close 
and there are still 2 hundred yards or more to the finish—that’s the time when 
extra energy and endurance count the most. And that explains why I am a 
Cocomalt fan. I know that when I mix Cocomalt with milk as directed, I am 
almost doubling the food-energy value of the milk. The extra food essentials 
supplied by Cocomalt help to build the strength and stamina every track 
star must have.” 





Cocomalt is accepted 
by the Committee on 
r the Amer- 
ican Medical Associa- 
tion. Prepared by an 
exclusive process un- 
der scientific control 
Cocomalt is composed 
of sucrose, skim_ milk, 
selected cocoa, barley 
malt extract, flavoring 
and added Sunshine 
Vitamin D. 








(Signed) ARCHIE HAHN—University of Virginia 


Drink Cocomalt regularly—every day! 


Cocomalt is a food, designed to be mixed with milk, producing a delicious 
food-drink of high nutritional value. Cocomalt has a rich Sunshine Vitamin D 
content. It’s sold at all grocery and 
good drug stores. It’s delicious HOT 
or COLD. Get a can today, or send 
10c (to cover cost of packing an 
mailing) for a trial-size can. R. B. 
Davis Co., Dept. 21-E, Hoboken, N. J. 





ocomalt 


dds 70% more food-energy to milk 
(Mixed according to label directions) 
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e Order of tie Found Table is open 
to Hy high school students in the field o' 
creative writing. Students who qualify 
s Squires are notified by mail. Put- 
lication of their work initiates students 
as Knights or Ladies of the Order. 
All manuscripts should bear the name 
of the writer, age, grade, school, city, 
state, and teacher's name. 


ROUND 


A Mayde's Tale 


In this the merrie monthe of Decembre, 
A daunce they gave, which I will eke 
_ Yremembre, 

Befel me then an invitatioun, 

To answer it with great precisioun, 

And yet they tolde me that just such a 
ladde 

As had soghte me was not so very badde, 

But he wiste not the manner for to 
daunce, 

And so it would be takyn muche chaunce 

To go with hym. And yet compacioun 

Bade me to go and not to mencioun 

My grete despair in dauncyn all the 


nighte 

With him who has so goude and nas so 
brighte. 

Each nighte the weeke before the daunce 
I satte 


And I did thynke so muchel about thatte 
I was in hight of truthe so very sadde 

To thynk I had to walken with a ladde 
Who wouldna even see how very sweete 
Myn gowne felle down aroune myn sylver 


feete; 

He wouldna see the wave in myn blak 
hair 

(That for that nighte bye curlers would 
be there.) 


I day-dreemed, too, that he be na so sur 
That he could daunce. Then we with look 
demure 








Are You Friends? 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


as to protein content and leg of veal third. 
Lamb leg, ham and pork chops, lean fish, 
and sweetbreads follow in the order 
named. 

The body needs protein to rebuild 
broken-down tissues, and while we do not 
stop often to contemplate the fact that 
with every breath, every movement, every 
heart beat, tissues are destroyed, the fact 
remains, protein rebuilds these tissues. 
Growing bodies need two or three times 
as much protein as adult bodies because 
they use it not only for repair work but 
for buildipg new tissues as well. There is 
animal protein and vegetable protein. 
Meat should be eaten to supply the for- 
mer, and vegetables the latter. 

Since we know that it is smart to eat 
properly we can engage our whole-hearted 
interest in the game of finding out what 
foods are agreeable to our own peculiar 
bodies. As we proceed we take into con- 
sideration the fundamental food facts: 
protein for body building and re-building; 
minerals for food regulators, vitamins for 
body protectors, and calories for energy. 
Each of these elements is essential to per- 
fect health and no one of them can be 
neglected. A well-rounded food program 
will be the first essential in this adven- 
ture into finding out our best diet. 
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Would sitte, I like a flower on the walle 

And he just standyn, gaucherie and ialle. 

The nighte before the daunce all in myn 
sleepe 

I dreemed a thyng which forced me to 
weepe. 

It was so sadde: the evening wore awaye 

And when ’twas time to go myn squire 
did saye, 

“We maken merrie gayle, let’s remaine;” 

(How little witen he my cruial paine.) 

And then, when I thoghte almost I would 
weepe 

I did awakyn from my troubled sleepe. 

And I was happye it had been a dreeme 

Because so very reele it did seeme. 


And then the daunce nighte came and: 


just an houre 

Was left to dresse in my own private 
bower. 

Myn sister introduced hym to me, 

A perfect gentylman he seemed to be. 


I wondered, and surprise came _ with 
delighte 

To find hym, then, a most beguiling 
knyghte 

And one who would the whole evenyn 
daunce 

With me. *Twas quite a special chaunce. 


He knew the steppes. And when the 
musyke low 

Was heard, it was a lusty peppye songe 

Pleyed by the Campion band with notes 
so longe. 

I saw myn dreeme was no astrologie 

For he was kynd and gentyl as coulde 
be— 

Full courteous. 
to go 

I must confesse I wisshed my dreme 
was so 

And that the knyghte would like awhile 
to staye 

And then, of course, I wouldna go awaye 

As in my dreeme. And yet he did not 
thynke 

Of that, and I was on the brynke 

Of tristenesse. But I became contente 

To seek myn home after the nighte was 


And when ’twas time 


spente. 

And when farewell I saide and wente to 
bedde 

I was so happye for the daunce had 
ledde 


Me to discovre that the Campion knyghte 
Could reeley daunce and eke was quite 
brighte. 


—Rosemary Feeney, 16, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Sister Mary James, Teacher. 


Oscar and Henry 


Author’s Note: In this perfectly de- 
lightful example of modern poetry one 
sees the effect of free verse on a hitherto 
perfectly sane student. Notice the breath- 
lessly enchanting manner in which the 
poet uses repetition to further the grip- 
ping excitement until the overpowering 
climax. 


Oscar and Henry had been twins as long 
as they could remember. 
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LITTLE LESSONS 
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LESSON 5: DOTS OR STIPPLE 
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Z STIPPLE AND LINE 
AWARDS / See’ Scholastic Awards Booklet” 


WRITE FOR REPRINTS of 
this‘entire series 


i for ény reason your desler cannot 
you with pens of Capone 
ies recommended by Soakan 
rita toM. GRUMBACHER, A 
or ¥ (sole U.S. atstripstoriwho will 
ladly name a dealer who can. 


SPENCERIAN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 





14 kt. solid gold nib. 

Hard iridium tip. e 
Famous Spencerian 

writing ease. If 

your oa has ae COMPARE 
received his supply, 

order direct men- WITH ANY 
ioning his name. $5.00 PEN 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway,New York 








liked kitties and MHenry liked 

doggies—so their mother brought 

them a parrot. 

Oscar liked goulash and Henry liked hot- 
dogs—so they ate spinach. 

Oscar and Henry got to High School and 
were big, strong boys. 

Oscar liked English and Henry liked 
Latin—so they took Physics. 

Oscar graduated from High School and 
Henry flunked—so they both quit. 

They had always been alike, so Oscar got 
the Measles and Henry got the 
Mumps— 

And they both died. 


—Dorothy Jean. Weber, 
H. 8., Glen Ellyn, I. 
Glass, Teacher. 


Oscar 


Glenbard 
Miss Lois 
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CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION! 


To assist the millions of high school students who this year, and in the year to 
come, will be faced with the problem of continuing their education, Scholastic 
asked a group of prominent people (1) if they would go to college next Sep- 
tember if they were graduating from high school this June, and (2) what their 
aims would be in selecting a college and a course of study. 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


20 Minutes from All Philadelphia Advantages 
STANDARD four-year college for women. Liberal 
arts, science. A.B., B.S., Mus.B., F.A. di 

grees. 


a to Bale e- 
Home economics, kindergarten, elemen- 
tary ed., health ed., com’l ed.—secretaryship, 
music, fine arts, dramatics. Graduates granted 
teachers’ certificates. Convenient practice teach- 
Suites with private baths. Gymnasiums, 
. National patronage. 81st year. Moderate 
Catalogo. Walter B. Greenway, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres., Bex S Jenkintown, Pa. 





2 3 4-year no:mal courses in 
Physical Education and in 
Dramatic Arts leading to a 
Degree. 1 and 2-year Secre- 
tarial. Junior College. 
Placement service Dormitories. 





SCHOOLS, ING. Catalog. 
Reck Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 





FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 





cf Art Institute of Pittsburgh 
Lp COMMERCIAL ART :;: Illustration : Fash- 
ion Drawing : interior Decoration : Life 


Dormitories. 


Students’ work sold. et. 130 Stanwix 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Willis Shook, Director 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Founded 1897 by Douglas John Connah 

Study Art this summer in special classes in New 
York City or gy ty Conn. Begin June 7 or 
any time after. inter term in New York City 
September 1. Commercial, Costume and Textile 
Design. Interior Decoration, Illustration and the 
Fine Arts. Individual Instruction. Prepare to be an 
artist. Illustrated Catalog A. 


625 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


PACE INSTITUTE 


Accountancy, C.P.A. or Business, Secretarial, 

Shorthand Reporting, Marketing, Advertising, 

Selling, English—Day and Evening Classes. 

112pp. Bulletin and Class Dates Upon Request. 
Telephone Barclay 7-8200 

PACE INSTITUTE, 225 Broadway, N.Y. 


ENGINEERING 




















PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
School of Science and Technology 
ENGINEERING 
Mechanical - Electrical - Chemical 
INTENSIVE THREE-YEAR COURSES 


Apply now for classes starting in September 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR “S” 











Educational 
Advice from 
a Railroad 
President 


J. 


Daniel Willard 


President, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Y answer to your first question 
would be “Yes,” because I 
\ think every boy or girl ought 


to develop his or her mind dur- 
ing the period of youth so that it will be 
of the greatest service in later life. A 
trained mind, like a trained hand, is much 
more valuable than an untrained one. Of 
course, I assume that the boy going to 
college is not going simply te spend his 
time pleasantly for a term of years, but 
that he is going with the serious purpose 
not only of training his mind so that he 
may use it to the best advantage in what- 
ever occupation he may take up, but also 
of adding to his fund of knowledge as is 
possible in college surroundings. 

The second question is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to answer. I am trying to help find 
the answer now for my two grandsons who 
are approaching college age. In their case 
I am inclined to favor one of the smaller 
colleges, and inasmuch as neither one has 
yet discovered that he has any special 
aptitude which might determine his fu- 
ture career, I think they should take such 
studies as will accomplish the result sug- 
gested in my first answer. 

For mind training I know of nothing 
better than the study of mathematics or 
of the sciences. Assuming that one has 
a trained mind and has thoughts worth 
expressing, he ought to be able to express 
them in the clearest and most persuasive 
manner—which means that he should have 
a good understanding of the English lan- 
guage. Of course, a knowledge of other 
languages would be a source of satisfac- 
tion, but it is more important that one 
should understand thoroughly the meaning 
and use of his own language. 








MILITARY SCHOOLS 
% CARSON LONG INSTITUTE * 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole 
boy — physically, mentally, morally, 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college or business. Char- 
acter building supreme. Strong Post 
Graduate Department. Rates $500.00. 
Write for catalog. 


Box S, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SARGENT ereicitsseces: 


Of Boston University. 53rd yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Prof. E. Hermann, Dir., 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


FASHION 


FASHION ACADEMY 


COSTUME DESIGN ¢ STYLING 
ror TRADE, SCREEN 4 STAGE 


Individual specialized training under 


EME ALVIN HARTMAN 
America’s foremost style instructor and authority 
Personal ysis of each student's maniinaaatie Booklet 120m Request, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza = - Fifth Ave., 49th & 50th 
New York * Circle 7-1514-5 © Paris 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


worTnwesT €}) INSTITUTE 
OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY svc. 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


prepares High School Graduates for this intensely interes:- 
ing, well paying work in hospital or physician's labor: tory 
< Thorough course in laboratory technique in all of ite phare: 
> in 6 months. Somplete course, including \-Ray 

i nths. 


and physical therapy in 9 m 












































¢ LA \ Write for catalog 
a —I ae 9) 
y 3420 EAST LAKE ST. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


E. LECTRICAL 

NGINEERING 
A BROAD, basic, intensive course for men of lim- 
ited time, complete in one school year. Approved by | 


educators, endorsed by industry. Modern buildings. 
41 years’ successful experience. Catalog on request. 


wi BLISS "Sensi 


325 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 









































NEW MEXICO SCHOOL of 
Lh LMINES._ 11) 


NE of the Nation's outstanding mining schools ... Courses 

in Mining, Metallurgy, Petroleum and Mining Geology, ond 
General... Practical instruction, small classes, fine equipment, strong 
foculty ... Splendid climate year round... All expenses unusually low 


+ Send for cotalog. 
B.S. REED, REGISTRAR, SOCORRO, N. M. 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE 











Intensive Courses 

COSTUME DESIGN, DIETETICS, 
DRESSMAKING, HOMEMAKING, 
INST. MANAGEMENT. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Household Science and Arts 








Box B5, Brooklyn, New York 


















CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


(Me 










$2100 a year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to Sv. Com 
mon Education usually sufficient 
any early examinations ex- 
potted. Write immediately for 
ree 3 book. with list o 
positions and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. D-285, Rochester, N.Y 
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“What will it cost me to have my car 
fixed?” 
“What’s the matter with it?” 
“I don’t know.” 
“Fifty-two dollars and fifty cents.” 
—Yale Record. 


® 

She: I’m hungry. 

He: What? 

She: TI said I was hungry. 

He: Sure, I'll take you home; this car 
makes so much noise that I thought you 
said you were hungry. 

—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 
2 


“Do you smoke cigarettes?” 
“Sure; what do you do with them?” 
—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 


* 
“Watch studyin’?” 
“Soc’ology.” 
“Hard?” 
“N’vry.” 


“How many cuts y’ “lowed?” 

“Never call za _ roll.” 

“Outside readin’ and writin’?” 

“Nope.” 

“Called on offen?” 

“Once a week.” 

“Thought there was a string to it.” 
—Cornell Widow. 
* 


As a wind-up I give you the yarn of 
the late John McGraw at the races. It is 
old but still good. McGraw was a great 
race-goer and this afternoon the gee-gees 
hadn’t been running so well. Came the 
last race. McGraw stood by the finish 
post and watched em come down the 
stretch. His choice and an outsider were 
neck: and neck. As they came abreast 
the post the outsider forged ahead by 
a nose. McGraw couldn’t contain him- 
self. He cupped his hands and yelled: 

“Slide, you nag, slide!” 


—Rex Deane in Judge. 


Planters Peanuts Contest 
Winners 
FIRST PRIZE: $10 


Arthur J. Koenigsberg, 3602 Sunnyside 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


SECOND PRIZE: $5 
Nora Smith, Box 201, Vinton, Virginia. 


THIRD PRIZES: $1 each 
Elmer Masschelin, Tipton, Kansas 


Callie Mae Ross, R. R. 6, Tulsa, Okla. 

Fred Bagby, 2177 Lake St., Salt Lake City, U. 

Margie Sossong, 916 E. Elm St., Scranton, Pa. 

Adeline Stec, 4725 W. 12th Pi., Cicero, Ill. 

Clyde Ehrhardt, Jr., 78 Fair St., Middlebourne, 
Ww 


Nella DeGroot, Holland, 


Mic 
Ruth M. Randall, 
bi inia E. Bender, 35 
2 ae Pa. 
Andrew W. Smith, 8 Telegraph Ave., 


Mas 
Phyllis “Peterson, R. R. 5, Aledo, Ill. 
Emily Bowden, West Star Route, Chapel Hill, 


642 Michigan Ave., 


Berwick, Maine 
V. Simpson St., 


Hull, 


Lucille. Ww ehmeyer, San Marcos, Texas 

Carlton Knorr, 15413 Cresentwood Ave., East 
Detroit, Mich. 

John Gurnari, 281 Miller St., Luzerne, Pa. 

Rose Newmark, Mayville, Wisc. 

George Burcham, 3412 Church St., 


2311 Langford St., 


Greenville, 
xas 
Edith Temple, Greenville, 
Texas : 
William W. Taylor, 912 Mellon St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Doris Adele Dubuisson, Long Beach, Miss. 


One hundred students receiving honor- 





able mention will be notified by mail. 


Fall Sized Books Well Printed 
eolored covers of tough flexible lacquered Fabricoid 


“PAUL: 
29 


Bound in attractive 


TWELVE 
VOLUMES 





A Library to be Proud of! 


IF YOU were exiled to some 
forgotten world's end, and per- 
mitted twelve literary compan- 
ions, what books would you 
choose? Some of them leap im- 
mediately to mind. And you 
would read many of that im- 
mortal dozen for the first time. 
You'd admit it with real chagrin. 
As a matter of fact, aren't you 
spending most of your life in 
virtual exile, cut off from man- 
kind’s great literary heritage? 
Did you ever stop to think that 
the most famous works must 
possess sheer entertainment 
value above all else; that thou- 
sands reread them constantly 
because so little in the whole 
field of literature compares with 
them? You can discover the 
same treasure, the same pleasure 
plus the stimulus of ideas. Lift 
yourself from the rut of com- 
monplace existence. Join the 
distinguished company to which 
a reading of these books admits 
you. 


Yours—Almost for the 
Ashing 


Never again need you confess 
that you “haven't got around 
to reading them.” We are 
able to make you an outright 
gift of this library through an 
exceptional arrangement with 


Sch. -5-19 | 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE | 
233 Fourth Ave., New York City l 


I am enclosing $5 {sheck or money- | 
order) to cover a two-year subscrip- 
tion to Golden Book Magazine, ” H 
ginning with the————— issue. 1 | 
am to receive, without charge, the 
home library of classics—the full | 
dozen books—pictured in your ad- | 
vertisement. I can return the books 
if dissatisfied and my money will be | 


refunded. | 
| 
Name...... Pe eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee | 
| 
DIN 6.654 otisad hss teeiake | 


(Or send $/ with coupon and $/ per 
month for five months, if you prefer.) | 


[Palgrave’s “Golden 
Treasury of English 
Verse” 


Essays of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson 


“The Way of All 
Flesh” by Samuel 
Butler 


“Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes” by Sir A. 
Conan Doyle 


‘*Pere Goriot’’ by 
Honore de Balzac 


“Treasure Island” by 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


“Under the Green- 
wood Tree” by 
Thomas Hardy 


“Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer” by Samuel 
Clemens 


‘The Merchant of 
Venice” by William 
Shakesp~are 


The New Testament 


“Green Mansions by 
W. H. Hudson 


“Alice in Wonder- 
land,” “Through the 
Looking Glass” and 
“The Hunting of the 
Snark’’ by Lewis 
Carroll 


The National Home Library 
Foundation, a non-profit organ- 
ization chartered to “promote 
and inculcate in more people the 
desire to read good literature; to 
make home libraries more easily 
available to greater numbers of 
our population, and to advance 
the cause of education and pro- 
mote the general culture of the 
nation. 


These are not empty phrases. 
Proof lies in the classics pic- 
tured above, regular sized books, 
well printed, and bound in at- 
tractive colored covers of tough 
flexible lacquered Fabricoid, a 
new departure in the book pub- 
lishing field. 

A million Americans have 
more discriminating taste in 
their reading because the editors 
of Golden Book Magazine search 
the world library for the wit and 
wisdom of men’s minds, and 
present them with convenient, 
well-balanced monthly feasts. 
And now—joining hands with 
the thirty eminent authors and 
educators sponsoring the home 
library pictured above — the 
publishers of this magazine 
present this splendid dozen 
classics without charge to sub- 
scribers of Golden Book 
Magazine. 


Entirely Free 


Not one extra penny is asked 
for the twelve books. The reg- 
ular Golden Book subscription 
price is $3 a year. A two-year 
subscription is $5, a saving of $1. 
Subscribe for two years and the 
twelve books will be shipped you 
without further expense. Have 
your present subscription ex- 
tended, or have the magazine 
sent to a friend. Fill out the 
coupon today, and let us place 
upon your reading table the 
evidence of culture and discrim- 
ination pictured above—twelve 
books that have thrilled readers 
since the day they were written. 








Student 


Students are invited to have their say 

in this department. Letters about 

problems of high school students are 

especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


Puerto Rican Picture 


Gentlemen: We have seen in the £ 
Scholastic of April 7 a picture show- 
ing Mrs. Roosevelt in front of the 
home of one of our peasants. Why don’t 
you print a picture of the really beautiful 
buildings of San Juan instead. 

You publish a picture like that and the 
Americans who have not come to Puerto 
Rico are going to think that our island 
has nothing better to offer. That picture 
was taken when Mrs. Roosevelt was on a 
journey to the interior of the island to 
see the conditions of life of the poorest 
persons of the country. Pictures like the 
one you published are rare things in P. R. 

We are sending you pictures of P. R. 
and will greatly appreciate it if you will 
publish any one of them in your paper. 

—José Luis Colmenero, Eduardo Des- 

piay, Ana Virginia Cruz, Carmen L. 
Castro, William Canada, Guillerano 
Boyer, 

Central High School, San Juan, P. R. 


In publishing the picture to which the 
Puerto Rican students object, Scholastic 
had no intention of bringing discredit on 
the island or its people. We have in the 
past published many pictures showing the 
beauties of Puerto Rico, and we are glad 
to publish another .such now. But it is 
a fact that Puerto Rico, like most other 
parts of the world, is not all beauty and 
luxury. Sociologists who have studied con- 
ditions tells us that the majority of the 
people of the island are very poor agri- 
cultural workers, and that four out of 
five of them do not own the land they 
work on. We believe that high school 
students should face facts like these, in 
the United States as well as in Puerto 
Rico.’ Mrs. Roosevelt’s trip, we under- 
stand, was undertaken partly to bring 
these facts to the attenticn of the Ameri- 
can people, and in publishing the photo- 
graph showing her standing outside a 


F orum 


Puerto Rican peon’s home, 
Scholastic was trying to help, 
not harm, the island.—Editors. 


My Best Advice 


Dear Editor: I enjoyed read- 
ing the answers to the two 
questions you asked on a col- 
lege education in the April 14 

Scholastic. 

I think the advice of Harry D. Kitson 
about finding out if you are in the upper 
third of the class is the best advice. 

I think it would show even better 
judgment to get the opinion of people 
who have had to work hard for a college 
education. 

—Junior Student, George Stevens 
Academy, Bluehill, Maine. 


For other helpful school information, 
write to Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for Education Pam- 
phlet 52, “The Cost of Going to College.— 
Editors. 

* 


Read No Evil 


Dear Editor: Miss C. writes that much 
of the Bible is made of cruel, barbaric 
wars, vulgarity, murder, and falsehood 
and seems to be of the opinion that the 
teaching of Bible in schools would have 
bad influence. We wonder whether Miss 
C. thinks the same about history. This 
subject deals with many more and much 
crueler wars than are recorded in the 
Bible. Modern wars are decidedly more 
terrible than early Israelish and other 
Bible wars. Shouldn’t we eliminate all 
newspapers and magazines telling about 
such horrible deeds? They certainly 
would have evil effects on students, too. 

Miss C. should add to her remarks: 
Students should be allowed to study only 
the good parts of _ history. (There 
wouldn’t be much left to study—a break 
for us students.) Students should never 
read any accounts of crimes or wars in 
the papers. 

—Jeanette Hocksema,. Doris Van Dillen, 

Christian H. S8., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


San Antonio Hospital, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico 


Student Section SCHOLASTIC 


300th Anniversary of First 
High School to be Celebrated 


LDEST of all high schools in the 

United States is the Boston Latin 

School. Next year, its three hun- 

dredth birthday will be the signal 
for Boston and for the entire country to 
celebrate three centuries of high school 
education. 

Led by the celebration committee of the 
Department of Secondary School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, millions of high school students and 
teachers will share in the commemmora- 
tive ceremonies. Pageants, song fests, 
assemblies, exhibitions, plays, and parades 
will give a graphic demonstration of the 
contribution of secondary education to 
American life. 

Plans for the anniversary have been 
under way for four years. C. O. Davis, 
professor of secondary education at the 
University of Michigan, and_ general 
chairman of the celebration committee, 
expects 15,000 schools to observe the anni- 
versary. The committee will have ready 
for fall distribution a free pamphlet sug- 
gesting methods and devices for observing 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
American high school. 


The Teachers' Column 


A round table for informal discussion 
of educational problems has been formed 
by the Teachers Association of Bloomfield, 
N. J., writes Elsa Schubert. “It is our 
belief that many present economic diffi- 
culties are due to the fact that people 
have been passive and receptive rather 
than active and constructive. Educators, 
natural leaders of public thought by vir- 
tue of training, must set the example.” 


E. M. Delafield, the provinciai lady, is 
mentionéd in literary leads. It should be 
instructive to give a few moments to what 
it means to be “provincial.” Does a pro- 
vincial person have a broad world out- 
look? Does he measure or judge things 
according to international or personal 
standards? 

* 


Dr. Lieberman indicates that education 
is not completed with graduation, that cul- 
tural activities must be continued after 
school if education is to mean anything. 
After graduation, where can a student go 
to continue an _ interest in _ literature, 
science, or world affairs? What are the 
community facilities for post-graduate 
learning? What are the reasons for the 
stoppage of educational activities when 
school is over? How can cultural inter- 
ests be sustained? 


With “Wild Names I Have Met” the 


* class may conduct a pronunciation bee, on 


the lines of a spelling bee. The previous 
installments of this series appeared in the 
following issues: Nov. 4, Nov. 25, 1933; 
Jan. 13, Feb. 17, March 11, 1934. 


Miss Ruth Liller’s French students at 
Hershey, Penna., published a mimeo- 
graphed paper in French with the assist- 
ance of several features from Scholastic. 
They included a chart of the French gov- 
ernment, a French cartoon, jokes, and a 
news story on the French crisis. An 
original contribution was a French cross- 
word puzzle. 
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WHAT JAPAN 
By F. R. Eldrid| 


STARVE AND PRC 
By Norman Thomas 


THE ODDS AGAINST LABOR 

KEEPING THE LID ON THE BALKANS . 
FRENCHMEN WHO WANT A KING 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN’S REVENGE. . . . 





Wi Teo much for me— 


1 can't follow all that's going on in the 
United States, much less the world." 
You've probably said that many times if 
you're not a reader of CURRENT HIS- 
TORY. But in Capetown and Cairo, in 
Tokyo, Paris, London and Caracas, intelli- 
gent men and women who want to be in 
and of the world find CURRENT HISTORY 
a congenial, valuable guide. Its stimulating 
analyses of events, its interpretations of the 
undercurrents in our society, and its regular 
critical survey of affairs in every nation 
bring understanding to tens of thousands 
around the globe. Why not become a 
member of that goodly company? 
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CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 
THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY, 
TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CiTy, 
Send CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE for & months, 


May issue. | enclose $1.00 (or will remit on teceipt of bill 


beginning with the 
Canade, $1.40. 


}. Foreign, $1.65; 
Name 


Street .... 


City and State 











says MAX BAEI 


“There’s nothing like a bag 
of crunchy Planters Peanuts 
to knock out those hungry 
blues! And they sure pack 


an energy wallop... without 


making you feel ‘heavy.’ ” 


OR that between-meals nib- 
ble, Planters fresh Peanuts! 
—say famous athletes! They’re 
so digestible and good for you! 
Planters Peanuts, you know, 
contain all four principal food 


elements needed by your body—in just the way, Planters Peanuts are rushed out under 
right proportions. They “burn up”: inside _ refrigeration, to reach you crunchy -crisp 


you, completely. Turn right into energy. 


and delicate. Being fresh they’re easily 


Hence they don’t overload the system or digested by anyone. 


make you feel “sunk.” Don’t slow you up! 
But peanuts aren’t all the 

same, by any means! They 

must be fresh to be good for 

you. And Planters are always 

fresh . . . and choice! 
The pick of Virginia’s 

plumpest, tastiest “‘jumbos,” 

carefully selected, roasted 

and salted in our own special 


—made by the world’s largest roasters and salters of peanuts. 


Eat all you want of these delicious, salty 


Planters Peanuts—always so 
crisp. Give vourself a treat 
with a bag of Planters fresh 
salted Peanuts now! 


* * * 


ALL FOUR principal food el ts, 
im just the right proportions, make 
Planters Peanuts a balanced food! 
That’s the secret of their value as an 
energy food that is easily digestible. 





* NEXT WORLD 
HEAVY-WEIGHT 
KING? Max Baer is the 
greatest fighter in the 
ring today, many 
think. “Sure I nibble 
between meals,”’ he 


says, ‘‘—when I can 


get Planters Peanuts. 
They give you pep 
without overloading 
your digestion. That’s 
because they’refresh!”’ 


They’re always fresh! 





